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Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 
Literature  of  Education. 

VoL.  XV.  JANUARY,  1895.  No.  5. 

THE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 

PROF.  M.  A.  WILLCOX,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  suggests,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  colleges  should  agree  to  accept  as  candidates 
for  the  freshman  class,  students  who  have  satisfoctorilv  com¬ 
pleted  any  one  of  the  now  familiar  courses  of  Table  iv.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  last  October,  resolutions  w^ere  introduced  ap- 
[)roving  this  suggestion  and  recpiesting  the  New  England  Col¬ 
leges  to  take  steps  to  make  it  immediately  operative.  The  vote 
on  the  matter  was  postponed  to  a  special  midwinter  meeting. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  converted  from  a  theoretical  into  a 
practical  one :  Is  any  such  change  in  secondary-school  pro¬ 
grams  and  college  requirements  advisable  at  the  present  time? 
And  to  those  who  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  a  further  question 
presents  itself:  C'an  the  programs  be  changed  in  any  way  so  as 
to  fit  them  better  to  become  the  ideals  of  our  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers?  Ideals  they  will  certainly  be  for  many  years  to  many 
schools  and  to  many  teachers,  even  if  they  are  eventually 
pushed  aside  for  something  better.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  bound  to  exert,  during  all  those  years,  a  moulding 
influence  whose  extent  and  power  we  can  only  dimly  foresee. 
It  behooves  us,  then,  to  ask  ourselves  with  sober  earnestness, 
whether  in  any  way  they  can  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  which 
lies  before  them. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  the  W'ork  of 
men  so  able  as  those  who  made  up  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The 
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programs  as  they  now  stand,  if  introduced  into  our  secondary 
schools,  would  mark  a  vast  advance  over  the  present  condition. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  before  accepting  them  as  ideals, 
even  as  temporary  ideals,  certain  changes  and  enlargements 
might  well  be  made.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  paper  to  present 
two  points  in  which  I  believe  they  might  be  improved. 

It  seems  unneces.sary  to  reproduce  here,  in  full,  the  programs 
which  have  become  so  familiar,  but  a  condensed  statement  of 
them  is  subjoined,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  which  shows  the  sub¬ 
jects  recommended  for  the  secondary-school  program  and  the 
proportionate  time  devoted  to  each  during  the  entire  course  of 
four  years : 


TABLE. 


i 

CLASSICAL. 

LATIN  ' 

SCIENTIFIC. 

MOUEKN 

LANGUAGF.S. 

ENGLISH. 

1. 

11. 

III. 

i  IV. 

Foreign  Languages  (3,  2  or  1) 

Oi-r 

ac|t<3 

2  9 

AIT 

or  H 

English 

SJ) 

1  3 
fO 

1  3 

8  0 

AO  or 

Mathematics 

11  nr  14 

11  <»r  14 
Aff  AO 

11  nr  1  4 1 

AO  8  0, 

1  4 

88 

History 

7  nr  1  0 
\jiJ5  STF 

6  nr  9  1 
AO  8  0| 

1  4 

8  0 

Sciences  (in  classical  course  3, 
in  each  of  the  other  courses,  8) 

9 

1  TTTT 

1  8 

80 

i 

1  A  1 

8  a  ! 

I  8 

80 

As  one  looks  over  the  programs  one  is  struck,  first  of  all,  with 
the  fact  that  each  provides  for  the  study  of  some  one  subject 
throughout  the  entire  course.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is 
admitted  by  everybody.  We  all  agree  with  the  Committee  when 
they  say  :  “  If  .  .  .  Latin  is  steadily  pursued  for  four  years, 

with  four  or  five  hours  a  week  devoted  to  it,  that  subject  will  be 
worth  more  to  the  pupil  than  the  sum  of  half  a  dozen  other 
subjects,  each  of  which  has  one-sixth  of  the  time  devoted  to 
Latin.”  But  when  we  ask  the  subjects  selected  for  this  most 
important  place  in  the  program,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  surprise 
that  we  find  invariably  one :  foreign  language.  The  boy  who 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  himself  to  Latin  may  try 
French  ;  if  that  does  not  suit  him,  (rennaii  may  be  substituted. 
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But  if  these  })ro^r{ims  are  adopted,  every  secondary-school 
student,  whatever  his  tastes  or  abilities,  must  spend  one-fifth  of 
his  time  for  the  whole  course  on  some  one  foreign  language. 
Beside  this,  three  out  of  the  four  programs  provide  for  his 
spending  at  least  one-sixth  of  his  time  on  a  second  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  in  addition  to  the  time  which  all  four  require  to  be  given 
to  English.  This  additional  requirement  of  foreign  language 
may,  however,  he  passed  over  with  mere  mention,  since  it  is 
found  in  only  three  out  of  the  four.  The  point  of  importance 
is  that  every  student  must,  if  these  programs  are  accepted,  make 
the  backbone  of  his  course  a  foreign  language. 

The  study  of  foreign  language  has  a  twofold  value.  It  serves 
to  train  a  student  in  minute  accuracy,  to  provide  him  with  a 
rich  and  flexible  vocabulary,  and  also,  by  acquainting  him  with 
history  and  poetry,  with  philosophy  and  oratory,  to  endow  him 
with  a  broader  and  more  generous  culture.  In  a  word,  it 
instructs  both  in  language  and  in  the  humanities.  But  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  two  ends  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a  single  means?  May  there  not  be  youths  who 
would  be  more  richly  cultured  by  a  prolonged  and  earnest  study 
of  the  best  history  and  literature  of  our  English  language  than 
by  an  e(|ual  devotion  to  those  written  in  any  foreign  tongue? 
And  if  teaching  of  the  humanities  were  provided  for  in  this 
way,  might  not  less  than  the  minimum  time  which  the  pro¬ 
grams  suggest  for  foreign  language  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
that  other  aim,  —  the  training  in  accuracy,  elegance  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  vocabulary?  In  other  words,  might  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  or  to  sub.stitute  in  this  list  of  programs  one  in  which 
the  backbone  of  the  course  should  be  a  four-years’  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  opening  out  into  geography,  civil  government,  political 
science,  biography,  art  and  literature,  and  in  which  the  study  of 
foreign  language  should  take  a  subordinate  place? 

The  arguments  against  compelling  a  high  school  student  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  on  foreign  language  are  almost  too 
familiar  to  need  repetition.  They  are  essentially  two :  First. 
As  minds  are  so  widely  different,  curricula  should  differ  corre¬ 
spondingly  and  should  })rovide  not  only  for  the  boy  who  finds 
foreign  language  easy  and  })rofitable,  but  also  for  him  who  finds 
it  difficult  of  ac(iuisition  and  niggard  in  its  returns  for  the  out¬ 
lay.  Second.  A  youth  who  closes  his  schooling  at  seventeen  or 
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eighteen  is  most  unlikely  to  undertake  thereafter  a  line  of  study 
which  is  entirely  new,  or  to  carry  on  any  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  or  literature ;  but  he  is  quite  likely  to  pursue  subjects  in 
which  he  has  already  become  interested  and  which  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  use  of  English.  So  that  English  branches  are 
much  more  directly  promotive  of  later  study  than  is  foreign 
language.  To  these  general  arguments,  which  would  weigh 
eoually  whatever  substitute  might  be  j)roposed  in  place  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  we  may  add  one  in  favor  of  the  si)ecitic  substitute 
suggested.  In  a  country  whose  fate  depends  u])on  general 
political  intelligence  and  higli  moral  standards,  there  is  no 
subject  which  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  understood  than  the 
hi.«itory  of  other  nations, — the  contributions  which  they  have 
made  to  the  problems  which  we  are  today  trying  to  solve  ;  there 
is  no  inspiration  which  should  be  more  eagerly  courted  than 
that  of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  known  how  to  die 
and  how  to  live  for  God  and  humanity.  Though  many  of 
the  questions  which  would  arise  in  such  a  course  would 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  boys  and  girls,  they  present  mate¬ 
rial  for  later  thought ;  while  the  information  acquired  and 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  aroused  would  be  the  surest 
guarantee  the  schools  could  offer  for  a  new  generation  of 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  devoted  citizens.  The  more  earnest  the 
attention  and  the  more  j)rofound  the  resj)ect  paid  to  this  noble 
subject,  the  better  the  prospect  of  a  country  whicli  we  can  not 
only  love  but  honor.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  among 
the  ideal  j)rograms  of  our  secondary-schools  .shall  be  included 
one  which  devotes  a  fifth  of  the  course  to  history,  u.sing  the 
word  in  its  large  sense,  and  make  room  for  this  by  giving  a 
shorter  time  t(>  the  chief  foreign  language. 

Another  point  which  catches  th^  attention  at  once,  as  one 
glances  over  the  programs,  is  the  number  of  .sciences  taught  and 
the  relative  time  given  to  them.  In  three  out  of  the  four  pro¬ 
grams,  18-80  of  the  entire  time  is  given  to  science;  in  three  out 
of  the  four  programs  20-80  to  d{)-80  is  given  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  But  the  time  spent  on  languages  is  devoted  to  two  or 
three,  while  the  much  less  time  si)ent  on  sciences  is  divided 
among  eight.  Imagine  the  mental  condition  of  a  youth  of 
eighteen  who  should  be  required  in  a  single  year  to  master  the 
rudiments  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  astronoinj’-,  physical 
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geography,  meteorology,  anatomy,  pliy!?iology  and  hygiene,  and 
botany  or  zoology.  Yet  should  he  be  required  to  do  this  in  a 
single  year  of  attendance  at  a  high  school,  he  would  have  at  his 
disposal  for  the  task  more  time,  in  actual  hours,  than  is  provided 
him  for  jiLst  this  work  by  the  programs  under  discussion. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  ste})s  by  which  this  arrangement  was 
reached.  No  other  subject  in  the  secondary-school  curriculum 
has  .so  obvious,  so  almost  tangible  a  connection  with  everyday 
life,  as  have  the  sciences.  A  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them 
puts  meaning  under  certain  familiar  facts,  adds  a  richness  of 
interest  to  certain  daily  happenings  which  would  otherwise  be 
empty  and  stupid.  The  boy  who  is  asked  to  choose  between  the 
sciences  named  is  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  asked  to 
choose  between  his  food  and  his  fire, —  life  he  would  find  very 
unsatisfactory  without  both  ;  and  it  seems  almost  better  to  have 
a  scant  supply  of  each  than  an  entire  dearth  of  either.  So  that 
the  first  reason  for  including  all  these  .sciences  appears  to  be 
a  strong  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  let  any  one  droj)  out. 

A  second  argument  for  this  course  may  undoubtedly  be  drawn 
from  the  condition  of  the  various  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
All  of  them  either  are  absolutely  new  or  have  suffered,  in  recent 
years,  such  a  revolution  in  ideas  as  amounts  almost  to  a  re-crea¬ 
tion.  The  general  principles  universally  recognized  as  settled 
are  few  ;  uncertainty  hangs  over  large  })ortions  of  the  field.  It 
may  he  claimed  that  no  science  offers  enough  material  suitable 
for  the  j»ur})ose.s  of  secondary -school  instruction  to  occupy  more 
than  one  year ;  that  the  universally  acce})ted  facts  of  importance 
can  be  i)resented  in  that  time,  and  that  debatable  points  should 
not  he  touched  upon.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  debatable  points 
recpiire  a  kind  of  treatment  that  young  students  are  not  })re- 
pared  to  give.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  unsettled  and 
incomplete  state  of  these  sciences  renders  their  handling  in 
.secondary  schools  far  more  difficult. 

The  first  argument,  however,  is  completely  met  by  the 
announced  plan  of  the  committee.  These  gentlemen  have  agreed 
that,  s})ite  of  the  sacrifices  involved,  it  is  better  to  “omit  all  short 
information  courses”  and  “give  time  enough  to  each  subject  to 
win  from  it  the  kind  of  mental  training  it  is  fitted  to  supply.” 
The  information  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  various  sciences 
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mentioned,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  is  useless  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mental  training  to  be  obtained  by  a  prolonged 
study  of  a  single  one  of  them.  This  the  committee  ])ractically 
affirm  in  a  passage  already  quoted  ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
educators  agree  with  the  committee.  It  remains,  then,  merely 
to  ask  whether  some,  at  least,  of  these  sciences  do  not  offer 
material  which  could  be  wisely  studied  for  several  successive 
years  in  a  secondary  school.  I  believe  that  a  course  could  be 
j)lanncd  in  physics,  let  us  say,  which  should  extend  over  three 
or  four  years,  and  should  open  out,  in  .'^ome  .«imall  measure  at 
least,  into  chemistry,  geology,  physical  geography,  meteorology, 
and  anatomy  and  physiology,  both  of  plants  and  of  animals ; 
and  that  such  a  course,  supplemented  by  one  in  chemistry,  or,  if 
it  should  be  thought  more  desirable,  two  courses,  each  of  a  single 
year,  in  chemistry  and  botany  or  zoology,  would  result  both  in 
a  far  better  mental  training,  and  in  a  keener  appetite  for 
those  sciences  which  had  been  merely  suggested. 

Such  a  course  might  well  consist  of  a  two-years’  study  of  gen¬ 
eral  })hysics,  followed  by  more  thorough  work  in  .some  one  or 
more  divisions  of  the  subject.  Molar  physics  would  naturally 
open  out  into  molecular  physics  and  this  into  chemistry  i»ro])er. 
In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  various  forms  of  matter, 
many  questions  relating  to  meteorology  might  be  discusse<l  ;  in 
dealing  with  machines,  the  mechanics  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  might  well  receive  attention.  No  better  i^uggestion  of  the 
way  in  which  one  .science  might  be  linked  with  others  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  than  that  briefly  hinted  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke  in 
his  little  book  on  “  Laborator}’  Practice.” 

That  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  enough  suitable 
material  to  fill  up  the  time  I  cannot  believe.  Tlie  advantage  of 
continuous,  minute,  detailed  work,  .such  as  is  done  by  Latin  and 
(ilreck  teachers,  has  never  been  fully  felt  by  science  teachers, 
because  the  time  allotted  to  any  given  science  has  never  made  it 
jwi^sible  for  them  to  do  much  of  it.  Put  it  is  just  this 
minute  drill  work,  continued  until  the  fibre  of  the  student’s 
mind  has  been  altered  by  it,  whieh  is  needed  to  confer 
uj>on  him  tlie  benefits  whicli  science  can  give.  And  this 
remaking  of  the  mind  is  not  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  or  imleed 
in  a  .‘^ucce.ssion  of  years,  if  they  are  sj)ent  in  dabbling  in  differ¬ 
ent  sciences.  A  single  synthetic  line  of  work  which,  while  hold- 
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irg  the  mind  to  a  consideration  of  one  subject  for  several  years, 
shall  be  broad  enough  to  show  the  relations  between  this  and 
other  subjects  is  the  ideal  science  requirement  for  our  secondary 
schools. 

Two  of  the’ most  important  j)rinciples  which  underlie  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  these :  First.  The  education 
which  will  fit  a  boy  to  undertake,  with  advantage,  collegiate  work 
is  not  to  be  gained  solely  by  pursuit  of  the  so-called  “prepara¬ 
tory'  subjects.”  Second.  Prolonged  study  of  a  single  subject  is 
more  j)rofitable  than  brief  study  of  several.  It  will  be  seen  that 
each  of  the  changes  proposed  in  this  })aper  is  merely  a  further 
stej)  along  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  lines  marked  out  by  the 
Committee. 


A  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL. 

(  ST.  PETEK’s  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.) 
ARTHUR  INKERSLEY,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  FORMERLY  SECOND  MASTER  OF  ST.  PETER’S. 

In  each  of  the  five  self-governing  colonies  of  Australia  there 
is  at  least  one  school  which  aims  at  reproducing  the  features  of 
the  “  public  school  ”  of  England.  In  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
the  five  chief  towns  of  Queensland  there  are  endowed  grammar 
schools,  and  in  South  Australia  there  are  two  schools  of  this 
kind, —  the  Collegiate  School  of  St.  Peter  and  Prince  Alfred  Col¬ 
lege.  The  former,  while  not  confining  itself  to  any  particular 
class,  is  strongly  identified  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
better  class  of  residents  in  the  colony.  The  latter  was  started  as 
an  opposition  school  by  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies, 
and  has  attained  great  success.  There  is  hot  rivalry  between 
“  the  colleges,”  as  they  are  usually  termed,  both  in  university 
examinations  and  on  the  cricket  and  football  fields.  It  is  with 
St.  Peter’s  that  I  j^ropose  especially  to  deal,  my  acquaintance 
with  it  having  been  much  closer  than  with  the  rival  school. 

St.  Peter’s  school  was  founded  in  1847  by  certain  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  were  desirous  of  having  in  the  col¬ 
ony  a  school  capable  of  giving  a  good  classical,  mathematical 
and  commercial  education.  Sixty-five  subscribers  furnished  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  cumbrous  title  of  the  Church  of 
England  Collegiate  School  of  South  Australia  was  at  first 
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adopted.  In  December,  1847,  the  first  Bisliop  of  Adelaide,  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Short,  D.  I).,  reached  the  colony,  funds  for  the 
estahlislinient  of  an  E[)isco[)al  .see  having  been  given  by  the 
wealthy  and  munificent  Miss  (now  Baroness)  liurdett-f'outts. 
The  hishoj)  brought  with  him  the  Rev.  T.  1*.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  who  was  next  month  appointed  head 
master  of  the  school.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  had  })laced  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  before  he  left 
London  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  applied  by  him,  as  trustee,  as 
he  should  think  best  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  society. 
The  bishop  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  transfer 
this  money  to  the  governors  of  the  collegiate  school,  and  .so  he 
did,  stipulating  that  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  four 
theological  students  within  the  walls  of  the  college. 

In  184‘J,  a  Mr.  Allen  promised  a  donation  of  $10,000  towards 
the  erection  of  suitable  school  buildings,  on  condition  that  the 
property  should  be  ve.sted  in  a  council  of  governors,  of  whom 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  ex-officio  president.  The 
existing  board  of  directors  accepted  the  otter,  and  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  assented 
to  by  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Governors  of  the  Collegiate 
School  of  St.  Peter,  were  incorporated.  The  name  was  adopted 
out  of  comi)liment  to  Bishop  Short,  whose  old  school  in  England 
was  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster.  The  school  hat-ribbon  bears  the 
legend  S.  P.  S.  C.,  the  initial  letters  of  Sancti  Petri  Schola  Col¬ 
legiate. 

The  boys  were  at  first  taught  in  the  school-room  of  Trinity 
church,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  pre.sent  buildings  not  being 
laid  until  May  *J4,  1841),  and  the  school-room  not  being  ready 
for  use  until  January,  18o0.  There  being  no  accommodation,  as 
yet,  for  boarders  in  the  school  buildings,  they  were  taken  into 
Norwood  house.  At  Michaelmas,  1858,  the  present  boarding 
house  was  ready.  Since  that  time,  the  buildings  have  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  apartments  for  the  masters,  the 
matron,  and  the  servants  having  been  added  ;  also  three  dor¬ 
mitories,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  boarders.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  of  solid  .stone,  and  present  a  front  like  that  of  an  Oxford 
college,  consisting  of  two  wings  with  a  square  tower  in  the 
center.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  hall  are  two  large 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  originally  intended  as  a  school-room 
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and  the  other  as  a  dining-hall.  The  former  was  used  as  a 
dining-room  for  the  hoarders,  and  the  latter  was  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel.  The  school  now  has  a  handsome  chapel,  which  is  atten¬ 
ded  on  Sundays  by  many  j)arents  of  the  boys  and  friends  of 
the  school ;  also,  a  fine  stone-built  gymnasium,  ninety  feet  long  ; 
two  fives’  courts ;  a  good  house,  garden  and  stable  for  the  head 
master,  a  stable  for  the  second  master’s  horse  ;  and  an  excellent 
field  for  cricket  and  foot  ball. 

The  board  of  governors  has  always  been  strongly  clerical. 
The  council  in  1857  comprised  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Adelaide,  another  clergyman,  one  member  of  the 
legislative  council,  two  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
four  doctors  of  medicine,  and  four  others.  In  1884,  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Adelaide,  Dr.  Farr  (a  former  head-master).  Sir  R.  D.  Ross 
(  S{)eaker  of  the  I  louse  of  Representatives ),  two  other  members 
of  the  house,  a  civil  engineer  and  seven  others. 

The  school  owns  a  good  deal  of  landed  pro})erty,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  or  early  in  the  next,  will  probably  be  richer 
than  any  school  in  Australia.  In  1849,  it  jmrchased  about  38 
acres  of  land  for  less  than  six  thousand  dollars.  This  land  is 
di.stant  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Adelaide,  and  has  increa.sed  very  largely  in  value.  Sir  H. 
Young  gave  1 11  acres  of  land  at  Dry  Creek,  to  found  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  .school  also  owns  115  acres  at  Mount  Gambler,  168 
acres  in  the  Hundred  of  Light,  209  acres  in  the  Hundred  of 
Kanmantoo,  and  503  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Allen’s  donations  to  the  school  amounted  in  all  to  $35,000,  and 
from  other  sources  came  about  $30,000  more.  Friends  of  Bishop 
Short  in  England  gave  funds  which  enabled  the  governors  to 
offer  the  Westminster  and  Christ  church  scholarships  to  the  boys 
most  proficient  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  mathematics,  provided 
that  their  religious  and  moral  conduct  should  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  head-master. 

Idiere  are  now  attached  to  the  school  sixteen  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  six  of  which  are  of  the  value  of  $250  per  annum, 
and  are  tenable  for  three  years,  viz.:  four  Farrell  scholarships, 
the  Vansiltart,  and  the  Adelaide  St.  Peter’s  Collegians.’  The 
Vansiltart  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  education  of  a  boy 
from  the  Mount  Gambler  district,  and  the  St.  Peter’s  scholarship 
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is  tenable  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  and  is  to  be  given  to  a 
boy  under  18  years  of  age  who  has  attended  St.  Peter’s  scliool 
for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination. 
Four  scholarships,  the  Westminster,  Christ  church,  Allen  and 
Short,  are  of  the  value  of  $50  each  for  two  years,  the  remaining 
six  being  worth  $50  for  one  year.  Of  these  last,  two  are  given 
for  physical  science,  two  for  mathematics,  one  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  one  for  botany  and  zwlogy  alternately.  Of  the 
Farrell  scholarships,  two  are  “  open  ”  and  two  are  limited  to  sons 
of  clergymen  of  the  C'hurch  of  England. 

With  regard  to  the  studies,  the  governors,  in  an  early  report 
said  that  the  course  of  instruction  differed  then  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  in  Ihigland,  in  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  mathematical  and  English  studies,  and  somewhat 
less  to  classics  ;  but  that  it  might  be  expected  that,  as  the 
institutions  of  the  colony  assumed  a  settled  character,  the  boys 
educated  in  South  Australia  would  recpiire  an  education  more 
assimilated  to  that  in  the  mother  country.  In  the  report  of 
1857,  the  subjects  j)rescribed  for  study  were  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  the  original  languages ;  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  .such  languages,  arts  and  branches  of  science  and 
literature  as  the  visitor  and  governors  should  think  fit.  As 
there  is  now  a  theological  college  in  Adelaide,  under  the  .su{»er- 
vision  of  the  bishop,  the  theological  work  outlined  in  this  early 
report  is  now  done  there  and  not  at  the  school. 

Early  in  1884,  I  arrived  at  Adelaide,  having  been  ai>pointed 
second  master  by  a  committee  in  England,  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
Benjamin  Jowett  ( Principal  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford ),  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  (the  Agent-General  of  South 
Australia  in  London),  the  Rev.  the  lion.  F.  G.  Pelham,  the 
Manager  of  the  Bank  of  South  Australia  in  London,  and  others 
were  members.  The  following  were  my  colleagues :  'fhe  Rev. 
F.  Williams,  M.  A.,  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  head  master; 
Ilerr  Kirchner  (of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  an  ex-otiicer  of 
the  German  army  during  the  war  of  1870),  master  of  modern 
languages  and  teacher  of  gymnastics,  fencing  and  drill  ;  A.  11. 
Champion,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  E.  II.  Wain- 
wright,  B.  A.,  of  London  University,  and  E.  W.  Graham. 
Afterwards  T.  A.  (’aterer,  the  first  B.  A.  of  Adelaide  University, 
and  an  excellent  cricketer,  and  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Mathews,  B.  A., 
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of  London  University,  were  added  to  the  staff.  Teachers  of 
drawing  and  music  visited  the  school. 

The  scliool  was  divided  into  eight  forms,  denoted  as  First, 
Second,  Upper  and  Lower  Third,  Fourth  Modern,  Fourth  Clas¬ 
sical,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  the  last  being  highest.  The  school  hours 
were  from  {>:lo  to  12:30  in  the  morning  and  from  2  to  4  in 
the  afternoon.  The  first  ten  minutes  in  the  morning  were  taken 
up  with  the  cha[)el  service,  so  that  morning  school  did  not  really 
begin  till  :  30.  For  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  school  was 
divided  into  eight  divisions. 

There  are  four  terms  in  the  South  Australian  school  year, 
beginning  February  1st,  May  1st,  July  loth,  and  October  1st, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  term  is  a  vacation  of  one  week,  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  two  weeks,  at  midwinter,  —  early  part  of  July 
—  and  six  weeks  at  Christmas,  wdiich  is  the  hottest  season. 

The  charge  for  boarders,  including  board,  tuition,  washing  and 
mending  clothes,  is  $32o  per  annum,  with  some  reductions  for 
younger  brothers  and  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June,  an  annual  speech- 
day  is  held,  at  which  the  boys  sing  and  declaim,  after  the  usual 
fashion,  and  the  head  master  reads  his  re])ort  of  the  year’s  work. 
The  governor  of  the  colony,  with  an  attendant  aide-de-camp, 
the  bishop  with  his  chaplain,  the  members  of  the  school  council, 
and  “  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,”  mothers,  fathers  and  brothers  of  the 
boys  muster  in  great  force.  As  St.  Peter’s  is  decidedly  the 
socially  correct  school,  the  gathering  is  sure  to  be  described  in 
next  day’s  i)aper  as  “brilliant.”  After  the  entertainment 
and  rejK)!^  comes  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  Prizes  are 
awarded  for  highest  marks  in  the  examination  on  the  classical 
and  the  mathematical  sides,  and  also  for  general  diligence,  in 
each  form,  besides  special  prizes  for  singing,  neatness  in  home¬ 
work,  books,  to  the  best  prefect,  and  to  the  school  librarian  ;  also, 
for  drawing,  })ainting,  and  regular  attendance  at  the  college  choir. 
The  bishoj)  gives  an  annual  prize  for  study  of  the  (Ireek 
Testament;  Sir  Henry  Ayers,  ju'izes  for  French,  German  and 
elocution  ;  and  Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  a  prize  for  history.  There  are 
also  three  essay  prizes,  two  being  given  by  old  scholars  now  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  and  the  third 
by  The  Advertiser,  one  of  the  leading  daily  morning  papers  in 
Adelaide.  Dr.  Stirling,  M.  P.,  gives  }»rizes  for  reading. 


It  has  been  said  tliat  the  examination  prizes  were  awarded 
according  to  the  results  obtained  at  the  annual  examination,  but 
this  is  not  (piite  true  to  fact,  and  upon  this  very  matter  arose  a 
conflict  between  tlie  head  master  and  myself.  I  was,  and  still 
am,  strongly  impressed  with  ihe  idea  that  a  prize  offered  for 
excellence  in  a  subject  should  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  that 
subject,  and  for  nothing  eUe :  that  moral  or  other  considerations 
do  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  The  Head  Master  thought 
that  moral  character  is  an  element  in  the  distribution  of  prizes 
offered  to  encourage  the  study  of  English  History  or  of  the 
Greek  Grammar.  Another  curious  result,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
of  the  principles  on  which  prizes  were  awarded,  was  that  in  1884 
a  boy  of  obviously  German  origin  gained  the  French  jirize, 
but  failed  to  gain  the  German  prize,  though  he  was  highly 
industrious  and  obtained  the  highest  marks  in  the  German 
j)a})ers.  It  seemed  odd  that  a  knowledge  of  one  modern  language 
should  debar  a  boy  from  winning  ( or  rather  from  receiving, 
for  he  did  irin  it)  a  prize  in  another  modern  language.  It 
has  always  .seemed  to  me  that,  if  a  boy  who  wins  a  prize  in 
one  subject  also  does  best  in  another,  he  doubly  de.serves  both 
prize.s,  for  having  beaten  his  competitors  though  his  attention 
was  distributed  over  two  subject.s. 

Hut  these  eccentricities  were  largely  accounted  for  by  a  desire 
to  send  home  as  many  boys  as  possible  with  })rizes  or  certificates. 
This  desire  also  explains  why,  throughout  the  whole  school,  the 
same  boy  never  won  the  prize  for  examination  and  the  prize  for 
diligence  also ;  though  it  is  surely  not  inconceivable  that  the 
mo.st  diligent  boy  might  sometimes  do  the  best  examination 
pai)ers,  or  that  the  cleverest  boy  might  also  be  the  most  diligent. 
I  well  remember  the  brilliant  author  of  “  Epicurus  and  the 
Epicureans  ”  saying  to  me  that  he  could  not  understand  how  an 
able,  ambitious  man  could  be  idle ;  and  I  su})pose  the  same 
remark  might  be  made  of  clever  boys. 

That  none  might  return  home  unrewarded,  there  were,  besides 
the  Class  Prizes,  certain  certificates  called  “Honors,”  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  both  on  the  (Uassical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  side.  From  seven  to  fourteen  boys  in  each  form  were 
thus  decorated,  reminding  one  of  the  saying  that  there  are  two 
things  that  no  German  can  avoid, —  Death  and  the  Iron  Cross. 
So  it  required  considerable  ingenuity  in  a  St.  Peter’s  boy  to 
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escape  “  honors  ”  and  prizes.  To  me,  accustomed  as  I  had  been 
to  a  very  chary  distribution  of  prizes,  this  wholesale  awarding  of 
honors  was  ridiculous  and  even  dishonest. 

The  work  of  both  boys  and  girls  at  the  High  Schools  of  South 
Australia  is  tested  by  the  examinations  of  the  University,  called 
in  my  day  the  Matriculation  and  the  Junior,  but  now  termed 
the  Senior  and  the  Junior.  At  St.  Peter’s,  the  fifth  form  boys 
were  ])repared  for  the  Junior,  and  the  sixth  form  boys  for  the 
Matriculation  examination.  At  the  head  of  the  school  were  a 
few  boys,  who,  having  j)assed  the  Matriculation,  were  working 
for  University  scholarships.  The  keen  rivalry  between  the 
schools  with  regard  to  these  two  examinations  amounted,  in  the 
case  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Prince  Alfred’s,  to  positive  jealousy. 
These  institutions  were  not  only  the  largest  and  richest,  but  were 
representatives  of  the  Church  party  and  the  “  Dissenters,”  and  of 
the  “  society  people  ”  and  the  outsiders.  While  St.  Peter’s  had 
on  its  staff  graduates  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  London 
and  Colonial  Universities,  as  well  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men; 
I  think  that  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  would  have  been 
considered  a  disqualification  for  a  candidate  for  employment  on 
the  staff  of  Prince  xMfred  College. 

The  Head  of  St.  Peter’s  being  a  mathematical  man,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  boys  in  mathematics  fell  to  him,  while  to  me  was 
committed  their  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  The 
preparation  in  the  elementary  subjects,  such  as  Geography  and 
English  History,  should  have  devolved  on  the  Third  Master, 
but  he  had  been  so  signally  unsuccessful  with  his  pupils  that 
this  work  had  to  be  provided  for  otherwise.  He  was  retained  in 
his  place  j)artly  because  he  was  an  old  pupil  of  the  school,  and 
so  had  many  connections  in  the  colony,  but  mainly  because, 
being  in  Holy  Orders,  he  was  a  useful  assistant  in  clerical 
matters  to  the  Pishoj),  whose  behests  he  was  ever  ready  to  obey. 
What  should  have  been  his  schoolwork  was  j)artly  done  by  Mr. 
Champion,  an  old  boy  of  the  famous  Shrewsbury  School,  and  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  good  scholar,  and  a 
most  j)ainstaking  teaclier,  he  is  now  Head  Master  of  the  Church 
of  England  Grammar  School  at  Launceston,  in  Tasmania,  the 
Emerald  Isle  of  Australasia.  Mr.  Wainwright,  the  Science  lec¬ 
turer,  and  Herr  Kirchner,  the  Master  of  modern  languages,  were 
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both  very  successful  iu  preparing  boys  for  the  University  examin¬ 
ations.  Mr.  E.  \V.  Graham  was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a 
devoted  teacher  of  the  little  boy.s,  but  his  work  lay  so  entirely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  school  that  it  did  not  make  any  show  in  out¬ 
side  examinations. 

At  the  Junior  examination  in  November,  18H4,  eighty  boys 
and  girls  pas.sed  from  all  the  schools,  three  girls  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  first  class.  St.  Peter’s  School  did  very  well ;  two 
boys  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  three  in  the  second,  and  eight 
in  the  third.  The  .subjects  for  the  Junior  examination  were 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Elementary  Physics,  Botany,  Animal  Physiology  and  Physical 
Geography.  The  girl  who  took  first  place  passed  in  six  subjects, 
and  in  five  of  these  “  with  credit.”  None  ])assed  in  fewer  than 
three  subjects. 

At  the  Matriculation  examination,  in  the  .same  year,  thirty-two 
boys  and  eight  girls  from  the  various  schools  of  the  colony, 
including  a  few  privately  prepared,  passed.  Of  these,  ten  were 
placed  in  the  first  class,  four  of  whom,  including  a  boy  who  was 
bracketed  first,  were  St.  Peter’s  boys.  Two  St.  Peter’s  boys  were 
placed  in  the  second  class,  and  three  iu  the  third  class.  The 
subjects  of  examination  were  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural  Pliilosophy,  Botany, 
Animal  Physiology,  and  Geology.  Enough  marks  to  secure  a 
pass  could  be  gained  in  two  of  these  subjects,  but  only  one  boy 
got  into  the  first  class  with  fewer  tlian  four  subjects,  and  some 
boys  passed  in  five.  The  amount  reijuired  in  each  subject  can 
be  inferred  from  the  requirements  in  Latin  and  English.  In  the 
former  subject,  a  book  of  Virgil,  or  one  of  the  sliorter  treatises  of 
Cicero,  such  as  the  Dc  Arnicitia  or  the  J>e  Seuectutc,  together  with 
grammar,  and  easy  Latin  Prose,  was  re(iuir(Hi.  In  the  latter,  a 
play  of  Shake.speare,  to  be  Ciirefully  studied,  with  Grammar  and 
Analysis  of  sentences,  was  pre.scribed. 

In  March,  1885,  one  of  the  two  University  seholarsliips,  value 
$250  per  annum  for  three  years,  fell  vacant,  and  was  won  hy  my 
pupil,  C.  W.  Hayward,  who  later  went  to  Kehle  College,  Gxford. 
Besides  being  a  hard-working  student,  he  was  a  capital  cricketer, 
scoring  12fi  runs  in  the  match  between  the  two  colleges  on 
Adelaide  Oval,  and  ev'en  making  a  stand  against  the  team  of 
English  professional  cricketers  visiting  Australia.  In  November, 
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1885,  a  second  University  scholarship  was  won  by  my  pupil, 
R.  B.  Andrews,  son  of  Canon  Andrews. 

To  turn  from  examinations  to  some  other  matters.  Unmarried 
masters  at  St.  Peter’s  were  expected  to  live  in  the  school-build¬ 
ings  (where  unfurnished  rooms  were  allotted  to  them,  rent  free), 
and  to  .sin)ervise  the  Head  Master’s  j)rivate  boarders.  For  their 
board  and  washing,  they  paid  $5  a  week  to  the  Head  Master, 
who  reaped  all  the  })rotits  of  the  boarding-hou.se,  and  turned 
over  the  work  connected  with  it  to  the  resident  assistants.  In 
my  time  there  were  four  resident  masters,  who  contributed 
nearly  $1000  a  year  to  the  very  man  whose  work  they  were 
doing,  and  who.se  income  they  were  doubling.  The.se  four 
masters  divided  between  them  the  “  duty,”  or  supervision  of  the 
boys  out  of  .school  hours.  Owing  to  the  independence  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  colonial  boys,  this  task  was  much  less  minute  and 
iiKiuisitorial  than  at  private  schools  in  England,  where  it 
destroys  all  the  comfort  of  the  resident  masters,  and  tends  to 
make  them  mere  sjnes  upon  the  boys.  But  there  is  something 
about  the  supervision  of  a  school  hoarding-house  which  is  hope¬ 
lessly  petty,  and  this  part  of  the  work  was  coirstantly  causing 
friction. 

With  regard  to  the  boys :  while  I  had  .some  intelligent  and 
industrious  j)upils,  none  of  them  —  though  the  Sixth  form  was 
considered  the  best  the  school  had  ever  had  —  in  any  sense 
reached  the  standard  attained  by  the  boys  of  a  large  provincial 
grammar  school  or  “  public  school  ”  in  England.  The  two 
best  boys  —  very  nice  fellows  —  were  just  beginning  to  read 
Plato  and  Ae.schyhis,  and  could  tran.slate  Virgil  fairly,  but  of 
Greek  or  Latin  verse,  compo.sition,  or  of  the  higher  refinements  of 
scholarshij)  they  had  no  conception,  and  would  have  made  very 
little  out  of  an  unseen  Greek  or  Latin  passage,  unless  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

Boys  of  Australian  birth  take  things  much  more  ea.sily  than 
boys  l)red  in  the  intellectually  stimulating  atmosphere  of  an  old 
country :  the  .southern  climate  is  enervating,  and  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  energy  to  drive  boys  a  few  yards  upon  the  road  to 
knowledge.  As  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
Professor  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  says :  “  Even  in  quite 

temperate  zones  it  re(piires  an  amazing  amount  of  talk,  persua¬ 
sion,  entreaty,  tears,  expostulations,  kicks,  shoves,  cuffs,  boxes 
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on  the  ear,  admonitions  of  stick  to  move  tlie  people  a  small  six 
inches ;  in  tropical  countries  it  wants  ten  times  the  energy  to 
produce  a  far  more  miserable  result.”  The  keen  competition 
that  exists  among  the  hoys  of  a  good  English  school  is 
undreamt  of  in  the  colonies,  where  a  very  moderate  effort  suffices 
to  put  an  intelligent  hoy  at  the  hea<l  of  his  form  or  school. 
Besides  all  thi.s,  though  scholarship  is  by  no  means  unre(iuited 
in  Australia,  boys  do  not  see  many  of  the  glittering  prizes  of 
public  life  held  by  scholars,  nor  do  they  observe  that  a  brilliant 
career  at  the  University  is,  as  it  so  often  is  in  England,  the 
foundation  for  the  highest  success  in  politics,  diplomacy,  the 
Church,  or  the  public  service.  The  successful  Australian  is 
usually  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  business,  intelligent  enough,  but 
sus[)ectcd  by  no  one  of  high  scholarship  or  literary  attainment. 
Thus  hoys,  noting  few  instances  in  which  the  prizes  of  life  are 
won  by  scholars,  are  not  ambitious  to  become  scholars.  The 
results,  both  in  money  and  notoriety,  of  playing  in  the 
Australian  Eleven  are  much  more  nearly  present  to  the  school¬ 
boy’s  mind  than  the  rewards  of  learning. 

In  Australia,  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  at  the  Universities, 
the  Head  and  Second  Masters  of  the  large  schools,  are  all 
imporU'd  from  knigland  ;  and  the  burden  of  the  higher  teaching 
work  in  the  colonies  is  borne  almost  entirely  by  men  from  the 
old  country.  Though  the  Boards  of  Colonial  Universities  and 
Schools  are  constantly  falling  out  with  and  dismissing  their 
Professors,  Head  and  Second  Masters,  yet  they  immediately 
afterwards  set  to  work  import  .successors.  In  1883,  the  Rev. 
W.  Bedell  Stanford,  an  excellent  scholar,  who  had  been  a  Head 
Master  in  England,  was  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Williams,  who  soon  took  a  trip  to  England,  his  i>lace  being 
filled  by  Mr.  .1.  II.  Lindon,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Soon  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Raynor,  a  double  fir!<t  class  Oxford 
man,  became  Head,  and  now  I  hear  that  the  Council  is  ransack¬ 
ing  England  for  a  new  principal. 

These  conflicts  between  the  representatives  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  are  much  to  be  regretted,  but  no  Australian  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  is  free  from  them,  and,  unquestionably,  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  is  much  marred  by  the  insecurity  of 
tenure.  Governors  of  Colonial  schools  would  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  if  they  have  to  put  up  with  some  ideas  they  do  not 
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liko  in  their  imported  h'achers,  the  teaeliers  find  some  distasteful 
things  also  ;  and  tlie  work  of  teaching,  already  particularly  liard, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  disci])line  in  the  homes  presided  over  by 
these  same  (lovernors,  should  not  he  rendered  harder  by  conflict 
with  the  very  peo})le  whose  aid  and  encouragement  ought  always 
to  be  at  the  teacher’s  service. 

There  is  in  “the  (’olonies”  a  readiness  to  welcome  the 
Englishman  socially,  hut  a  tendency  to  regard  him  with  jealousy 
professionally.  Whenever  a  man  is  appointed  in  England  to  a 
post  in  a  colonial  university  or  school,  his  aj)pointment  offends 
some  one  who  fancies  that  he  has  a  claim  upon  the  emoluments 
of  the  position,  however  unfitted  he  may  be  to  fulfill  its  duties. 
Thus  the  new  arrival  finds  his  work  exposed  to  unfriendly  criti¬ 
cism  at  the  very  outset,  and  often  without  even  knowing  who 
his  critics  are.  A  well  known  Head  Master  in  New  Zealand  told 
me  that  he  held  on  to  his  jwst  through  mere  obstinacy  and  a 
determination  to  fight  the  battle  out,  but  that  his  position  was 
made  a  burden  to  him  by  the  anti  -  Old  -  Country  -  methods  party 
in  the  Governing  Board.  Nor  could  he  have  maintained  his 
position  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  Board 
bound  by  a  contract,  from  the  terms  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  without  paying  heavy  damages  for  its  breach.  Yet  he 
is  an  excellent  Head  Master,  as  some  of  the  men  who  would 
long  ago  have  turned  him  out,  if  they  had  had  the  power,  have 
confessed. 

At  most,  if  not  all,  Australian  schools,  there  is  current  the 
fatal  doctrine  that  size  is  the  true  and  infallible  test  of  merit, 
and  that  a  school’s  .success  is  to  be  measured  entirely  and  solely 
by  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  being  the  .same  as  that  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold,  who  once 
said  of  Ivughy,  “  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  school  should  be  a 
school  of  ddO,  or  of  100,  or  of  dO  boys,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen,”  it  was  not  likely 
that  I  should  a])prove  of  the  retention  in  the  school  of  boys, 
who,  after  reasonable  warning  and  reasonable  probation,  failed 
to  res[)ond  to  the  teacher’s  best  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Yet  at 
Au.stralian  .schools  boys  wlio  were  notoriously  a  burden  ami  a 
daily  recurring  nuisance  to  everj'  Master  who  had  to  deal  with 
them,  and  whose  continuance  at  the  school  was  entirely  sub¬ 
versive  of  good  discipline,  were  retained,  either  because  their 
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removal  would  ofleud  some  “  honorable  ”  man,  or  would  reduce 
the  numher  of  j)upils  on  the  school  roll. 

E.stimable  as  the  work  of  reforming  unruly  boys  may  be,  it 
does  not  .seem  to  me  to  form  any  j)art  of  the  work  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  good  school.  Accordingly  when  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  these  boys  had  worn  out  my  ])aticnce  for  .some  time, 
T  expressed  to  the  Head  Ma.ster  and  to  the  hoy,  sentiments  .so 
violent  tliat  the  animal  was  at  once  removed  from  my  class. 
This  was  all  very  well  for  me,  but  in  three  days  his  new  master, 
unfitted  l)y  the  condition  of  his  health  to  cope  with  ruffianism, 
was  in  despair.  Yet,  I  suj)pose  tliat  a  dozen  strokes  a  day  with 
a  hazel  stick  upon  what  a  Clerman  friend  of  mine  used  to  call 
“the  most  sensible  part  of  his  body”  would  have  reduced  him, 
in  a  week,  to  absolute  docility,  and  would  have  reduced  the  wear 
and  tear  of  teachers’  nerves  and  constitutions  to  an  almost 
incalculable  extent. 

PERMANENT  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Ph.  I).,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

“  Yes,  it  is  true,  I  have  never  been  to  Fiuroiie.  I  started  for 
Europe  one  summer,  intending  to  spend  a  long  vacation  in  study¬ 
ing  the  educational  conditions  in  P’ ranee  and  (lermany.  It  is 
said  that  since  the  P’ranco-Prussian  war,  P'' ranee  has  improved  her 
educational  advantages  amazingly.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
she  is  now  appropriating,  in  her  annual  budget,  about  eight  times 
as  much  money  to  jiublic  education  as  she  expended  before  that 
war.  But  I  did  not  reach  Europe.  We  fell  in  with  a  terrific 
cyclone  in  mid-Atlantic,  and  were  driven  with  great  fury,  first 
south,  then  westerly,  veering  to  the  northwest,  and  then  we  lost 
all  reckoning,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  could  not  tell  })oints  of 
compass  at  all,  but  finally,  the  .steamer  was  beached  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  a  new  country  called  Alteria.  I  spent  six  weeks  there  and 
then  was  banished  by  imperial  orders,  and  taken  back  home  in  a 
government  transport,  being  kept  in  the  cabin  during  the  whole 
voyage  so  as  to  prevent  my  making  known  the  whereabouts  of 
that  land.  The  people  of  Alteria  are  very  jealous  of  foreign 
people,  and  they  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  institutions,  and. 
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indeed,  of  their  country,  away  from  all  beyond  their  borders.” 

“  Alteria?  You  say  the  country  is  called  Alteria?  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  name?  ” 

“  The  name  indicates  their  j)olicy  in  regard  to  all  officials  and 
all  employes.  They  are  always  looking  for  the  of/ier  man.  They 
have  a  horror  of  seeing  one  man  continue  in  an  office  or  in  any  po¬ 
sition  a  great  length  of  time.  They  believe  in  rotation  of  office 
and  rotation  of  everything, —  rotation  of  crops  and  rotation  of 
wealth,  and  in  the  whirligig  of  time.  The  cashiers  of  banks  hold 
office  only  one  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  superintendents  of 
all  their  manufacturing  e.stablishments,  and,  in  fact,  all  their  in¬ 
dustries.  Every  workman,  every  laborer,  in  their  manufacturing 
establishments,  on  their  farms  and  in  their  shops,  is  discharged  as 
often  as  once  a  year,  or  oftener.” 

“  What  a  ridiculous  custom  !  Can  they  not  see  that  such  a  plan 
entails  endless  loss  upon  all  parties ;  that  continuity  of  service  is 
essential  to  the  greatest  success,  indeed,  to  any  real  success?” 

“  If  you  place  an  old-fashioned  penny  before  the  eye,  it  will 
shut  out  all  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He,  therefore,  who  always  keeps 
])ennies  bound  on  before  his  eyes  will  not  be  troubled  wdth  minor 
<luestions,  as  to  the  qualities  of  light ;  he  scarcely  knows  wdiat  light 
means.  Moreover,  if  j-^ou  demonstrate  to  them  the  advantages  of 
continuous  service  and  the  evils  of  frequent  changes  in  important 
offices,  they  are  accustomed  to  taunt  you  with  certain  methods 
among  our  people.  They  remind  us  that  we  cannot  put  into 
I)ractice  the  boasted  advantages  of  Civil  Service,  and  that  w'e  still 
adhere  to  rotation  in  office,  especially  in  some  offices  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  and  they  invariably  point  to  our  practice  in 
regard  to  superintendents  of  schools.  They  are  accustomed  to 
say:  ‘Is  anything  of  more  importance  than  your  schools  —  the 
education  of  the  young?  Yet  you  have  no  laws  for  permanent 
tenure  of  school  superintendents.  If  your  practice  is  best  for 
superintendents  of  factories,  machine  shops  and  overseers  of  farms 
and  other  kinds  of  business,  it  certainly  would  be  best  for  the 
schools.  But,  there  you  have  no  laws  for  permanence  in  office, 
thereby  proving  that  you  have  no  faith  in  the  theory  of  perma¬ 
nence.  Moreover,  turn  about  is  fair  play.’  ” 

“  Well,  well,  that  is  a  singular  theory.  IIow'  do  you  account 
for  it?” 
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“  How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  laws  securing  j)er- 
manence  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools?  ” 

“  1  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  can  you  ?  ” 

\\’ell,  I  have  thought  somewhat  upon  the  subject,  and  have 
come  to  some  such  conclusions  as  the  following  :  — 

Our  public  school  system  is  a  growth  of  some  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  During  two  hundred  years,  the  schools  in  the  several 
states  were  universally  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
school  committees.  The  ottice  of  the  city  superintendent  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  true,  it  has  now 
become  quite  universal,  but  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
have  not  yet  got  adjusted,  especially  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
states.  In  the  school  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
there  are  more  than  forty  pages  relating  to  the  supervisory  duties  of 
school  committees,  but  the  only  authority  yet  given  to  the  city 
superintendent,  hy  state  law,  is  the  power  to  sign  certificates 
enabling  a  child  under  fourteen,  who  has  attended  school  thirty 
weeks,  to  be  employed  in  some  manufacturing  or  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

All  further  authority  which  the  superintendent  may  receive 
must  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  school  committee.  As  this 
school  committee  is  the  power  which  appoints  the  superintendent 
and  at  the  same  time  has  the  power  to  assign  such  duties  to  him 
as  they  choose,  it  is  certainly  natural  that  they  should  be  slow  to 
part  with  the  power  which,  by  law,  has  been  exercised  by  them 
from  generation  to  generation.  Moreover,  most  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  are  of  slow  growth.  The  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
Schools  has  won  its  way  to  univeisal  favor  in  all  j)arts  of  the 
country.  In  many  places  the  school  board  has  in  its  by-laws 
delegated  necessary  powers  to  the  superintendent,  and  they  work 
in  harmony  together.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  cities  where 
the  superintendent,  in  order  to  keej)  his  office,  is  obliged  to  su])- 
press  his  opinions  and  defer  to  the  views  of  men  who,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  know  so  well  about  the  matter  as  he 
who  has  given  it  special  study  as  a  professional  exj)ert. 

The  difficulty  in  the  aise,  primarily,  is  this, — that  the  same 
body  which  apj)oints  the  officer  assigns  to  him  his  duties,  retain¬ 
ing  in  their  own  hands  what  is  not  delegated  to  him.  How 
much  better,  j)hilosophically  and  practically,  would  it  be  for  the 
state  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  suj)erint(‘ndent,  assigning  to 
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him  his  proper  place  as  the  executive  of  the  scliool  system,  and 
relegating  all  legislative  duties  to  the  school  board. 

Tlie  advantages  of  a  proper  system  of  supervision  are  so  f)lain 
and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massiichusetts,  at  the  present  time,  not  only  do  the  cities  have 
superintendents,  but  the  country  towns,  by  joining  together,  have 
very  generally  appointed  “  district  ”  superintendents,  who  have 
already  succee<led  in  elevating,  materially,  the  schools,  both  in 
regard  to  their  courses  of  study  and  their  methods  of  teaching. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  time  has  come  for  Massachusetts 
to  pass  laws  transferring  from  the  school  committees  the  proper 
professional  and  executive  duties,  and  defining  the  various  impor¬ 
tant  duties  of  the  school  boards. 

Then  there  remains  the  other  most  important  change  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  brought  about  by  special  enactment  of  the 
great  and  general  court,  viz  :  —  permanent  tenure  of  office  for 
School  Superintendents. 

No  man  can  perform  the  most  effective  service  in  this  office 
without  a  pennanent  and  far-reaching  plan.  In  regard  to 
methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  important  changes  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  slowly.  It  would  take  eight  or  ten  years  to  carry 
through  all  the  grades  a  well  digested  series  of  changes.  Now  if 
one  man  holds  this  office  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  another 
takes  it,  and  a  little  later  another,  how  can  even  w'ell-directed 
ettbrts  result  in  permanent  good  ? 

When  a  farmer  finds  the  right  man  to  manage  his  farm  for 
him,  or  wdien  the  manufacturing  corporation  finds  a  competent 
superintendent,  they  do  not  change  him  every  few  years,  but 
they  regard  his  services  as  more  valuable  year  by  year,  from  the 
experience  he  has  gained  in  the  business.  Cashiers  and  clerks  in 
banks,  salesmen  and  others  employed  in  .stores  are  regarded  as 
holding  permanent  positions,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  many  a  competent  man  refuses 
to  enter  the  arena,  oil  account  of  the  notorious  insecurity  of  the 
position. 

The  schools  of  a  Commonwealth  are  as  important  as  any  institu¬ 
tion  or  branch  of  service,  public  or  private.  They  should  be 
managed  on  business  principles.  Politics  and  party  management 
should  have  no  place  there ;  permanence  of  service  and  a  proper 
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remuneration  should  characterize  the  positions  of  both  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers.  It  is  higli  time  that  tlie  legislatures 
enacted  laws  defining  the  separate  duties  of  school  committees  and 
su[)erintendents,  making  the.se  separate  duties  uniform  throughout 
the  state,  and  making  the  tenure  of  office  of  superintendents  per¬ 
manent.  Committees  would  then  exercise  extreme  care  in  the 
selection  of  a  superintendent,  because  when  once  elected  he 
would  hold  the  office  till  he  should  resign  or  be  disj)laced  by  vote 
of  the  committee. 

Such  a  law  would  at  once  give  not  only  permanence  but  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  office.  It  would  make  this  service  more  attractive, 
thereby  bringing  into  it  the  highe.st  and  best  talent  to  be  found. 


EDUCATION  IN  DENMARK. 

KRISTINE  FREDERIK-SEN,  COPENHAGEN. 

The  jiresent  arrangement  and  administration  of  the  schools  of 
Denmark  is  founded  on  two  laws  from  1814,  which  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  altered  by  later  decrees.  One  of  the  laws  regulates  the 
common  schools  in  towns,  the  other  those  in  the  country  ;  but  the 
fundamental  principles  are  alike  for  both.  Still,  it  must  be  noted, 
that  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  most  of  the 
larger  towns  have  themselves  re-organized  their  common  schools, 
which  now-a-days  give  the  pupils  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
greatly  surpasses  the  standard  fixed  by  the  laws.  All  children 
at  the  age  of  .seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend  some  school, 
unless  their  parents  or  tutors  take  care  to  have  them  taught 
sati.sfactorily  in  some  other  manner.  Sometimes  children  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  provided  that  they 
have  reached  what  knowledge  and  ability  they  have  to  acipiire 
during  their  school-time.  Parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  fiiu^d.  In  the  common  schools  are  taught 
religion,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  music,  gymnastics,  history 
of  Denmark  and  geography.  Besides,  the  teachers  have  to  teach 
the  children  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  will  counteract 
prejudices  and  develop  their  ability  for  work.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  make  the  children  good  Christians  and  citizens,  and 
to  give  them  such  knowledge  and  powers  as  will  serve  this  end. 
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Every  parish  is  to  have  a  school,  but  several  of  them  have 
more  than  one.  This  is  necessary,  j)artly  because  the  law  forbids 
any  child  to  go  a  longer  distance  to  school  than  one  English  mile, 
and  partly  because  no  single  teacher  must  have  a  greater  number 
of  children  than  one  hundred  in  the  country  —  eighty  in  towns. 
In  towns,  every  school  has  two  teachers  or  more,  but  in  the 
country  it  is  common  that  one  teacher  has  two  schools,  namely, — 
a  primary  school,  for  children  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the 
usual  common  school.  Each  parish  must  pay  its  school  expenses, 
but  the  government  gives  yearly  400,000  Kr.  to  the  salary  of 
teachers,  and  8()o,000  to  the  .school  funds,  out  of  which  are  paid 
pen.sions  for  teachers  and  contributions  to  the  salaries  of  a.ssistant 
teachers. 

Every  appointed  teacher  who  has  held  a  situation  for  ten  years 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  work  any 
more.  After  ten  years  of  service,  his  pension  will  be  half  of  his 
salary,  and  after  twenty-nine  years,  two-thirds  of  it.  Teachers’ 
widows  only  receive  one-eighth  of  the  .salary,  but  every  teacher 
has  to  secure  to  his  wife  some  life  insurance,  and  the  government 
takes  care  that  he  j)erforms  this  duty.  Every  parish  or  town  has 
its  school  board,  which  works  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
government.  The  supreme  authority,  under  which  come  all  the 
schools  of  the  country,  is  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Schools. 

The  Latin  schools  were  formerly  superintended  by  the  Board  of 
the  University;  but,  since  1848,  they  have  been  placed  under 
the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Schools.  A  bill  of  Parliament  is 
necessary  to  change  the  material  foundation  of  the  higher  schools. 
These  schools  are  superintended  by  a  Board  of  three  members, 
selected,  for  three  years,  by  the  government.  They  have  special 
superintendence  of  gymnastics  and  vocal  music.  The  number  of 
public  Latin  schools  is  twelve.  Only  one  of  them,  that  of  Soro, 
is  a  boarding-school.  The  number  of  pupils  is,  for  the  present, 
1863.  At  every  school  is  appointed  a  rector,  several  head-masters 
and  assistants.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  4000  to  5000  Kr. 
The  teachers  are  all  entitled  to  pen.sion,  their  widows  too. 

The  conditions  on  which  a  boy  is  admitted  to  a  Latin  school 
are  :  he  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge.  Most  Latin  schools  have  founded  preparatory 
schooL.  The  .schools  have  .six  clas.ses,  each  of  one  year.  As  a 
rule,  the  number  of  pui)ils  in  a  class  is  not  to  surpass  twenty-five. 
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The  daily  school  time  is  not  divided,  according  to  a  general  wish 
of  the  parents.  It  is  six  hours  a  day, —  in  summer,  from  eight  un¬ 
til  two  and  in  winter,  from  nine  until  three  o’clock  —  with  ten 
minutes’  play  every  hour,  and  twenty  minutes  for  l)reakfast.  Only 
at  8oro  the  school  time  is  divided.  The  aim  of  the  Latin  schools 
is  chiefly  a  .sound,  general  culture,  besides  to  j)repare  the  pupils 
for  the  university,  and  finally,  to  give  them  the  scientific  education 
which,  also,  is  necessarj'  in  other  positions.  The  instruction  falls 
into  two  sub-divisions, —  the  linguistic-historical  and  the  math¬ 
ematic-scientific  one. 

The  following  .subjects  are  hiught :  Danish  ( including  Old-Ice- 
landic  and  Swedish ),  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
religion,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  science,  drawing,  writing, 
vocal  music  and  gymnastics.  French  is  considered  the  most 
important  of  living  tongues.  Engli.sh  is  only  taught  as  an 
experiment.  In  Latin,  120  chapters  of  Cicero  must  be  read,  one 
book  of  Livius,  one  of  Tacitus,  two  books  of  Virgil’s  ^luieide,  the 
Letters  of  Horace,  two  of  his  Odes,  besides  as  much  cursory  read¬ 
ing  as  will  be  eriual  to  two  books  of  Livius.  In  mathematics,  the 
puj)ils  learn  arithmetic  and  algebra,  stereometry,  plane  geometry, 
analytic  geometry,  a.  s.  o ;  in  science,  chemical  and  mechanical 
physics  and  astronomy.  There  is  taught  gymnastics,  military 
drill,  swimming,  and  sometimes  dancing  and  sloyd. 

Except  in  the  two  highest  classics,  the  hou.sework  is  not  to 
exceed  three  hours  a  day.  The  pupils  graduate  jaiblicly  every 
year.  Part  of  the  pupils  graduate  from  the  fourth  class,  and  then 
have  the  .‘<ame  rights  as  those  who  have  pa.s.sed  the  so-called 
“  Pnelimimcr-examen,”  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

From  the  sixth  cla.s.s,  the  jmpils  graduate  to  the  Fniversity. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  linguistic-historical  branch  are  examined 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  exerci.se  and  science.  The  mathematic- 
.scientific,  in  mathematics  and  science.  Common  for  both  are, 
Danish,  French,  German  or  Epglish,  and  history.  Those  who 
have  graduated  in  the  mathematic-scientific  branch  have  access 
to  the  Polytechnical  School,  besides  to  the  University. 

The  payment  for  instruction  at  the  jmblic  Latin  schools  varies 
from  120  to  170  Kr.  yearly.  It  is  not  difficult  for  poor,  diligent 
pupils  to  obtain  .stipends.  Gratis  instruction  can  be  given  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  {)upils.  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  ])rivately  can 
obtain  access  to  the  University  by  pas.sing  an  examination,  either 
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at  a  public  Latin  school,  or  at  a  private  one  which  has  the  right  of 
graduating  pupils.  A  private  Latin  school  can  be  founded  with 
the  permission  of  the  King.  The  government  controls  the  exam¬ 
inations  passed  there.  There  are,  for  the  present,  twenty-two  pri¬ 
vate  ]..atin  schools,  of  w'hich  one  is  a  school  for  girls,  managed 
by  a  woman  ;  so  is  one  of  the  boy-schools  also.  The  number  of 
jmpils  in  private  Latin  schools  is  2,221. 

“Praeliminaerexamen  ”  is  an  examination  introduced  in  1881, 
instead  of  ditferent  smaller  and  greater  examinations.  It  can  be 
passed  at  public  and  at  private  schools.  The  pupils  graduate  in 
Danish,  English,  (Jerman  or  French,  history,  geography,  math¬ 
ematics  and  science,  religion,  waiting,  drawdng,  gymnastics  ;  vocal 
music  is  generally  taught  also.  This  examination  gives  access  to 
the  \"eterinary  and  Agricultural  College,  the  low’er  Law'  School, 
the  School  for  Pharmacy,  for  Dentists,  for  Officers,  to  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  mail  and  telegraph  service,  etc.  With  several 
additions  it  wdll  also  give  access  to  the  University. 

\\"omen  are  not  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  [)ublic  Latin  schools, 
but  they  are  allow^ed  to  graduate  there.  From  1882,  they  have 
the  right  of  passing  the  “  Praeliminaerexamen  ”  and  many  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  take  pupils  of  both  sexes.  “  Praeliminaerexamen” 
gives  to  w'oman  the  same  access  to  schools  and  examinations  as 
men  have,  but  it  gives  them  no  right  to  public  appointments. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men ;  they  may  also  pass  all  examinations  at  the  University 
excej)t  that  of  theology  ;  here  there  is  a  special  examination 
arranged  for  them,  wdiich  does  not  give  them  any  right  of  preach¬ 
ing- 

To  the  University  belong  a  great  many  donations  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  poor  students,  houses  where  they  can  live  free,  etc.  There 
is  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  zoological  and  a  mineralogical 
museum,  an  observatory,  several  laboratories,  etc.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  is  a  state  institution,  to  which  belong  several  funds,  consist¬ 
ing  ])artly  in  lands,  partly  in  money.  Denmark  has  only  one 
university,  founded  in  1478,  by  King  Christian  1.  It  is  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  Ministry  of  ('hurch  and  Schools.  Before  a  profes¬ 
sor  is  appointed,  the  special  faculty  is  consulted.  If  there  are 
several  candidates,  a  j)ublic  competition  w’ill  take  i)lace.  The 
election  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  King.  Everyone  who  has 
acquired  the  degree  of  a  Doctor  has  the  right  of  giving  lectures  at 
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the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs.  All  the  ])rofcs.sors  form  an 
association  which  assembles  four  times  a  week,  or  whenever  the 
rector  of  the  University  desires  it.  This  association  selects  the 
rector.  There  are  five  faculties,  the  theological,  the  medical, 
the  philosophical,  the  mathematic-scientific  faculty,  the  faculty  of 
law  and  that  of  political  economy.  The  numher  of  students 
who  in  189l>  graduat'd  to  the  University  was  400.  These 
students  must  have  graduated  from  a  Latin  school.  They  have 
liberty  to  hear  whatever  lectures  they  choose,  when  the  j)rofes- 
sor  permits  it ;  others,  too,  who  do  not  prepare  for  any  examina¬ 
tion,  may  attend  his  leetures. 

All  lectures  and  exercises,  belonging  to  studies  of  examinations, 
are  gratis.  The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  .sem(‘.sters  of 
four  months  each.  AfU'r  the  first  year’s  study,  every  student 
passes  an  examination  of  philosophical  j)roj)ae<leutic.  The 
students  are  examined,  now  and  then,  to  try  their  diligence  and 
progress.  Every  student  must  prove  that  he  has  followed  a  cer¬ 
tain  numher  of  lectures  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  final  gradu¬ 
ation.  The  students  are  examined  by  their  own  professors, 
(’ensors  are  appointed  and  j)aid  by  the  government. 

Besides  the  al)Ove  mentioned  schools,  Copenhagen  has  a  very 
large  and  excellent  State  University  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
foresters,  another  for  engineers  (“Polytechnic”  school),  a 
Manual  Training  school  (“Technic”  school)  and  an  Academy 
for  Pharmacists.  Only  the  first  of  the.se  schools  admits  women 
(till  now,  only  one  woman  has  graduated  there).  Four  State 
Normal  schools  for  U'achers  ( in  the  country )  admit  only  men, 
while  a  number  of  private  Normal  schools  educate  either  female 
or  male  teachers.  A  special  Danish  kind  of  schools  (ado})ted, 
however,  after  Danish  pattern  by  Sweden  and  Norway )  are  the 
so-called  High  schools,  where  in  winter  time  young  men,  and  in 
summer,  young  women  (sometimes  both  sexes  together),  mainly 
of  the  laboring  classes,  seek  a  relief  from  manual  labor  and  a 
renewal  of  their  school  knowledge.  The  chief  object  of  these 
schools  is  to  give  the  young  people  a  more  ideal  view  of  life  than 
is  generally  found  amongst  hand  laborers.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  course  is  longer,  and  then  manual  training  may  form  part  of 
the  curriculum.  Yet,  generally,  the  chief  part  of  the  teaching  is 
oral  (lectures),  no  part  of  it  is  compulsory,  and  no  examination 
ever  hikes  place.  These  schools  are,  from  the  beginning,  wholly 
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due  to  this  private  initiative  of  the  entliusiastic  followers  of  the 
poet-pastor,  Grundtvig  ( 17hl-lS77).  For  rears  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  (as  fostering  too  inucli  political  independence). 
In  later  years,  they  have  been  imitated  hy  the  more  conservative 
factions.  Now,  it  is  thought  that  they  may  counteract  socialism 
in  a  happy  way,  and  they  are,  accordingly,  supported  l)y  the 
government. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  CO-ORDINATION 

OF  STUDIES. 

L.  E.  RECTOR,  JERSEY  CITY,  \.  J. 

All  reforms  are  brought  about  slowly  ;  the  deeper  the  need, 
the  longer  in  coming  is  the  remedy,  and  the  more  far-reaching 
the  result.  To  no  class  of  reforms  is  this  truism  more  applicable 
than  to  those  which  concern  education.  The  schools,  instead  of 
leading  the  advance,  too  often  follow  it,  and  that,  too,  a  great 
way  behind. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  imjuire  briefly  into  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  secondary  schools,  with  a  view 
of  answering  two  questions.  First,  why  have  the  secondary 
schools  neglected  the  problem  of  co-ordinating  their  studies? 
and  second,  what  may  be  done  toward  its  solution  under  the 
existing  conditions? 

We  note  at  the  outset,  that  High  Schools  and  Academies  fall 
into  two  general  classes.  First,  those  which  come  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  as  we  find  them  in  New  York  and 
Michigan  ;  and  second,  those  which  are  independent  of  such 
state  control.  In  the  former  class,  pressure  more  or  less  severe 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  stmlents  and  teachers.  The  examina¬ 
tion  must  be  pas.sed  and  the  certificate  granted  by  the  state 
university,  or  the  student  fails  to  obtain  the  coveted  diploma, 
the  reputation  of  the  school  is  impaired  and  the  teacher’s 
position  is  rendered  insecure.  In  the  second  class  of  schools, 
graduation  depends  upon  the  successful  comjiletion  of  a  course 
of  study  laid  down  hy  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examina¬ 
tions  an*  given  by  the  school  itself.  Those  members  of  the 
classical  course  who  intend  to  enter  college,  in  many  instances^ 
arc  made  into  a  class  by  themselves  and  systematically  coached 
or  “  crammed  ”  for  the  end  in  view. 


It  is  obvious  tliat  the  eo-ordiiiation  of  studies  has  little  to  hope 
for  ainonjj  the  schools  of  the  first  class.  Success  in  these  schools 
means  that  a  majority  of  the  students  shall  receive  the  certificate 
or  pas.s-card.  The  end  is  definite  and  invariable :  the  means 
are  jjenerally  cramming,  or  what  you  will,  to  secure  that  end. 
I  trust  I  am  not  unfair  to  the  .state-examiners  when  I  say  that 
they  ask  only  for  Gradgrind  facts.  There  lies  before  me  a  paper 
in  h]ngli.sh  history  for  January,  1894.  The  paper  contains 
fifteen  que.stions,  of  which  the  .student  may  answer  ten.  Of  the 
fifteen,  there  are  but  two  which  call  for  anything  more  on  the 
part  of  the  .student  than  the  bare  exerci.se  of  memory.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  university  has  to  adajd  itself  to  the  secondary 
schools  as  they  exist.  It  is,  however,  far  more  true  that  the 
school,  and  e.specially  the  teacher,  must  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  university. 

The  work  of  regeneration  must  begin  in  these  .schools,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  state  examinations.  With  them,  in  large  measure, 
rests  the  solution  of  the  co-ordinative  method  for  .secondary  schools. 
Granting  that  those  who  desire  to  enter  college  will  be  prepared 
as  they  have  been  prepared  for  a  century  past,  what  may  be 
<loue  for  that  large  majority  who  step  from  the  High  School 
<lirectly  into  the  world?  Are  they  to  learn  simply  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  number  of  isolated  subjects,  or  shall  they  be  given 
a  glimpse  of  the  universe  and  of  their  .social  ami  moral 
relations  to  it? 

Since  the  school  which  sets  the  standard  prepares  the  papers 
for  that  standard,  it  would  seem  that  reform  in  any  line  might 
be  rapid  and  effective.  And  yet,  what  do  we  actually  find?  In 
the  best  of  our  .secondary  .schools  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
<lirection  of  more  efiicient  teaching  of  the  separate  subjects. 
Specialists  have  charge  of  the  .sciences,  of  mathematics,  history, 
and  languages.  In  those  cities  in  which  co-ordination  has  been 
trie<l  with  success  in  the  elementary  schools,  we  look  in  vain  for 
its  application  in  the  High  Schools.  Is  this  attributable  to 
ignorance,  or  timidity,  or  both  ? 

A  little  .study  may  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Medimval 
etlucation  centered  about  the  university,  and  its  methods  con¬ 
trolled  secondary  and  even  elementary  school-work.  Comenius, 
in  the  17th  century,  was  the  first  to  make  a  break  between  the 
higher  and  lower  education  as  regards  methods  of  in.struction. 
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I’ostalozzi  and  Froelad  sont  the  inoveinent  forward.  But  it  was* 
left  for  the  latter  half  of  the  present  eei it iirv  —  almost,  indeed,  for 
the  last  (h'eade  —  to  reeofjjnize  that  adnlt-psyehology  is  not  child 
psychology  ;  that  methods  applicable  to  the  collejj^e  and  university 
are  not  suited  to  elementary  instruction.  The  secondary  .schools, 
constituting^  a  link  between  the  higher  and  lower,  have  been  in 
a  measure  untouched  by  the  changes  which  have  affected  both. 
In  many  instances,  weaknes.ses  have  not  been  recofjnized  ;  in 
others,  college  methods  have  been  considered  preferable  to  the 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  re-adju.stment.  The  numbers  involved 
are  small  compared  with  those  of  the  elementary  schools ;  and 
national  pride  has  not  been  appealed  to,  as  is  the  case  Avhere  our 
collejijes  are  concerned.  Occupyiiifjj  thus  an  inferior  position, 
secondary  .schools  have  been  slow  in  pushinj^  themselves  to  a 
rank  which  would  impo.se  new  obligations  upon  them. 

The  state  control  of  secondary  .schools  has  brought  about  a 
haj)py  result  in  stimulating  both  j)upils  and  teachers  to  higher 
efforts.  However  much  we  may  deprecate  the  evil  of  cramming 
and  other  mis-directions  of  energy,  and  deplore  its  wa.ste,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  state  examinations  mean  the  thorough  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  schools.  But  at  what  a  cost  is  the  activity  gained  ! 
The  school  with  which  I  am  connected  has  in  its  charge  one 
victim  of  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  five  months’  study  to 
pass  a  state  examination  on  one  subject.  Several  other  students 
have  been  obliged  to  leave,  fearing  similar  results.  In  at  least 
one  city  in  New  York,  the  teachers  were  informed,  a  few  months 
ago,  that  their  jiositions  for  the  coming  year  would  dejiend  upon 
the  numher  of  students  that  should  pass  the  state  examinations. 
Such  c^mditions  imposed  upon  pupils  and  teachers  can  have  but 
one  result,  and  that  a  ]>ernicious  one.  A  .school  thus  hampered 
has  no  time  to  give  to  the  problems  of  co-ordination.  They  are 
like'  individuals  whom  poverty  forbids  to  lx*  either  clean  or 
honest. 

.\nd  yet,  in  schools  thus  fettered  co-ordination  is  most  needed. 
Few  teachers  will  deny  that  our  courses  of  .study  are  over¬ 
crowded.  ('hildren  are  sent  to  us  jioorly  jirepared  ;  we  must 
turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  three  yi'ars,  or  four,  with  the  reijuired 
numb(‘r  of  certificates.  To  rc'Sjtond  to  the  pressure  from  above, 
and  yet  to  do  these  hoys  and  girls  justice,  at  their  adolescent 
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period,  is  a  problem  whicli  lias  troubled  more  than  one  thought¬ 
ful  teacher.  Can  we  serve  Cod  and  mammon? 

During  the  jiast  three,  years  the  writer  lias  made  an  earnest 
attempt  to  apjily  tin*  ])rineij)le  of  co-ordination,  if  not  the  letter 
always,  in  a  High  School  situated  in  one  of  the  larger  nianu- 
fecturing  cities  of  New  York.  Although  there  are  several 
thousand  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  go  to  the  High  School,  from  which  fifteen,  (ni  the 
average,  may  graduate  every  year.  Political  activity  in  scIkkiI 
management  means  a  jioor  eijuipment  of  hooks  and  apjiaratus. 
Until  the  la.st  six  months,  there  were  neither  library,  niajis,  nor 
reference  books,  except  those  furnished  hv  the  ri'gular  teacher. 
In  some  instances,  two  or  mon*  .students  used  the  .same  text-hook. 
Surely,  a  condition  of  affairs  calculated  to  dishearten  the  hrave.st 
teacher ! 

The  task  set  before  me  was  the  co-ordination  of  general  hi.story, 
p]nglish  hi.story,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature,  drawing, 
algebra,  with  review  of  United  States  history  and  civics.  For 
.students  of  good  minds  and  thorough  [ireparation,  the  above 
might  not  be  considered  too  much  for  a  year’s  work.  For 
children  who  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher  well,  who 
understood  very  little  eomparatively  of  geography  and  United 
States  history,  and  nothing  at  all  of  general  literature,  the  out¬ 
look  was  dark.  Ami  yet,  these  students  were  expected  to  obtain 
state-certificaU's  of  proficiency  in  each  of  the  subjects  named. 

Instead  of  plunging  in  medias  res  at  the  heginning  of  the  year, 
some  time  was  spent  in  determining  the  capacity  and  j)repara- 
tion  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  child  as  far  as  this  was 
possible.  My  next  task  was  to  inspire  each  pupil  with  a  love 
for  work  and  with  a  determination  to  do  his  best.  (Jeneral 
history  was  taken  up  in  the  order  laid  down  in  the  text-book. 
The  literature  and  geography  of  each  country  were  .studied,  and 
comparisons  were  made  .so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  children 
would  permit.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  art  was  begun  at 
the  same  time,  the  drawing  based  upon  it.  The  rhetoric  and 
composition  constituted  what  might  be  calhsl  the  drudgery  of 
liUwature  and  history,  hut  it  was  drudgery  of  which  few  com¬ 
plained. 

In  all  the  work  I  made  an  effort  to  show  the  es.sential  i elation 
of  all  the  subjects,  and,  especially  the  subjects  of  the  year’s  work, 
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to  oacli  other.  Civics  received  unex})eeted  j^leains  of  li^ht  from 
tlie  study  of  (Ireece  aii<l  Itome,  no  less  than  from  English 
history.  The  American  Civil  ^^hlr  meant  more  after  a  study  of 
the  Peloj)onnesean  War.  Cnited  States  history  became  a  i)art 
of  the  one  history  of  the  world  hy  which  it  was,  in  a  measure, 
interpreted  and  exj)lained.  English  literature,  when  it  is  studied 
next  year,  will  he  felt  — vaguely,  no  doubt  —  but  still  felt,  to  be 
a  part  of  a  great  world-literatue,  not  merely  a  study  of  authors, 
hut  as  a  feature  of  human  advancement.  English  history  meant 
a  more  careful  study  of  one  division  of  general  hi.storv.  United 
States  history  supplemented  European  history  until  the  period 
following  the  lievolutionary  War.  Civil  government  in  the 
United  States  was  reviewed  from  the  first,  and  shown  to  be  the 
out-growth,  if  not  the  summation,  of  all  that  history  has  done 
for  law  and  liberty. 

Jhit  did  your  puj)ils  pass  the  examination  ?  the  teacher  asks. 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Not  only  were  the  examina¬ 
tions  a  success,  hut  the  results  far  exceeded  expectations.  The 
])Upils  were  able  to  think  and  to  exj)ress  themselves  with  more 
confidence,  if  not  always  correctly.  Facts  were  not  confused, 
they  were  either  known  or  not  known  ;  and  more  facts  were 
rememl)ered.  Lastly,  there  was  less  nervousness  and  hesitation 
on  the  ])art  of  the  student,  not  only  on  sitting  down  to  the 
examination,  but  in  the  daily  recitation  as  well.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  correlate  the  algebra  with  any  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  course,  and  for  a  j)art  of  the  year  it  was  biught  by 
another  teacher;  hut  the  goo<l  effects  of  co-ordination  were  mani¬ 
fest  even  here.  The  student  was  more  confident,  more  ready, 
more  accurate.  A  child  who  can  discuss  intelligently  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greece  on  modern  times  and  draw  his  illustrations  from 
European  and  American  history,  may  he  safely  entrusted  to  tlie 
tender  mercies  of  a  «piadratic  e(iuation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  a  beginning  in 
co-ordination  might  l)e  made  in  our  secondary  schools.  The 
Report  of  the  Gommittee  of  Ten  foreshadows  it  only  in  history, 
civil  government  an<l  political  economy,  and  it  may  be  daring 
of  the  teacher  to  walk  where  this  learned  company  fear  to  tread. 
It  is  also  true  that  courses  of  study  are  poorly  arranged  for 
correlation  hy  the  individual  teacher ;  in  dei)artmental  teaching 
the  difficulties  .seem  almost  insurmountable.  Yet  1  believe  that 
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co-ordination  is  })ossible  in  spite  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  difli- 
culties.  Courses  of  study  are  chanjjed  continually,  and  must  he 
subject  to  revision  till  the  end  of  time.  An  elfeetive  course  of 
study  must  he  adajded  to  circumstances,  and  ciroum.stances  vary 
with  projjress.  Even  in  departmental  teaching,  that  teacher  will 
he  most  successful  who  knows  how  to  make  his  subject  an 
organic  ])art  of  the  curriculum.  The  child’s  attitude  toward 
truth  is  what  we  strive  to  develop.  The  sul)ject  of  the  moment 
is  the  instrument  for  the  moment ;  the  artist  has  many  tools,  the 
artisan  one.  Truth  remains  a  unity  though  many-sided. 
When  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  realize  that  co-ordi¬ 
nation  means  economy  in  the  physical  and  mental  energy  of 
themselves  and  of  their  pupils,  co-ordination  will  be  tried,  and 
tried  successfully. 


THE  CRITIC  AT  SEA.  * 

A  review  of  “  The  Public  School  Sifslem  of  the  United  Stuiee.” 

BY  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PRESTON  PAPERS,”  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

VII. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Buffalo. 

“The  fun  of  all  talk  is  to  find  out  what  a  man  really  thinks,  and  then  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  lies  he  has  been  telling  all  dinner,  and,  perhaps,  all  his  life.”^ 

Disraeli :  Lothair. 

In  describing  the  schools  of  Buffalo,  the  Dr.  was  obliged  (p.  65), 
for  some  occult  reason,  to  explain  what  he  means  by  “mechani¬ 
cal  schools  ”,  although  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  formulate 
the  thought  in  words  so  frequently.  But  printer’s  ink  is  as 
cheap  and  abundant  as  his  rhetoric,  and  the  two  have  at  last 
combined  to  produce  a  volume  of  —  what? 

He  further  says  {Idem):  “It  is  certainly  not  proper  for 
school  officials  to  condemn  strongly  all  that  pertains  to  the 
mechanical,  and  to  endorse  warmly  the  views  of  educational 
scientists,  and  then  to  convey  to  the  jmhlic  the  imjiression  that 
they  practise  in  their  schools  what  they  preach  outside  of  them, 
when,  in  truth,  the  schools  in  their  charge  are  pervaded  with  just 
those  things  which  they  condemn,  while  those  which  they  com¬ 
mend  cannot  be  found  in  them.” 
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'riiat  seems  like  a  truism  wliich  ought  not  to  require  so  many 
32-caliber  words  and  phrases  of  an  “  educational  scientist  ”  to 
elucidate,  even  to  the  “grossly  ignorant”  teachers  of  America. 
Disraeli  saw  the  “fun”  of  such  talk,  but  the  dolorous  Dr.  saw 
only  the  certain  impropriety  of  it;  and  he  might  safely  have  left, 
it  out  of  his  patent  process  for  enlightening  pedagogues,  as  most  of 
them  are  capable  of  the  severe  effort  required  to  make  the  deduc¬ 
tion  for  themselves ! 

On  page  66  he  says  :  “  A  striking  instance  of  tliis  nature  may 

he  found  at  Duffalo,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  I 
shall  compare  what  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city 
remarks  in  his  annual  report  of  1889-90,  in  regard  to  what 
schools  should  do,  and  what  they  should  not  do,  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  as  I  found  it  in  the  schools  in  his  charge.” 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  “  feast  of  reason  ”  to  which  we  have 
been  invited  needs  so  much  “illustration,”  and  that  there  seem 
to  be  no  short  cuts,  even  in  the  illustrating.  Surely,  one  whose 
chief  claim  to  attention  lies  in  his  scathing  criticism  should  at 
least  furnish  “  ignorant  teachers  ”  with  English  that  would  inter¬ 
pret  itself  occasionally  ! 

Quotations  are  then  made  as  promised,  and  also  expounded  — 
doul)tless  on  the  presumption  that  the  language  of  the  reports 
was  too  profound  for  the  ordinary  reader  —  and  he  minutely 
describes  “  some  of  the  teaching  that  I  witnessed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to 
judge  for  himself  how  well  the  claim  to  suj)eriority  bears  the  test 
of  actual  investigation.”  (  P.  67.) 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  in  some  way  it  has  never  occurred 
to  me  tliat  action  could  precede  thought,  as  it  seems  necessar}'  to  do 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  impatient  expert.  To  my  mind,  the 
Buffalo  superintendent’s  words  ( quoted,  as  stated  would  be  done, 
by  our  author),  “  my  desire  to  keep  the  school  department  of  our 
city  abreast  of  the  foremost  in  the  race  for  supremacy  ”  show  the 
thought  which  naturally  precedes  action,  even  in  reforms  ! 

I  would  ask,  before  sitting  in  condemnation  on  the  humil¬ 
iated  Buffsilonian  (since  elevated  by  some  mystic  process  to  the 
office  of  state  superintendent?).  What  is  meant  by  “actual 
investigation  ?  ”  Who  made  the  investigations  ?  What  “  expert  ” 
or  other  qualifications  did  he  bring  to  the  work  in  Buffalo? 
How  many  schools,  and  what  ones,  did  he  inspect?  What  was 
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the  proportion  of  that  number  to  the  entire  number  of  schools  in 
Buffalo?  How  long  a  time  was  spent  in  each?  In  all?  “  Actual 
investigation  ”  means  rather  more  than  entering  the  edge  of  the 
system,  and  demands  some  traits  of  which  the  book  under  review 
doesn’t  seem  to  give  any  very  indisputable  evidence,  “it  being  a 
well  known  fact.” 

Again  ;  I  am  not  sure,  even  if  the  teaching  was  faithfully 
reported,  and  the  very  best  he  found  there  was  conscientiously  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  he  really  ne^ds  to  (covertly  or  otherwise)  accuse  the 
Superintendent  of  willful  misrepresentation  as  to  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  it  being  a  well  known  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  ditl’erence  of  opinion,  however  slight,  as  to 
just  what  application  of  the  “  universally  accepted  psychological 
law  ”  ( p.  66 )  to  which  he  refers  may  be  made  in  a  given  case. 

Our  quaint  old  humorist,  “  Bill  Nye,”  has  given  us  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  thorns  that  protect  the  roses  of  the  “  universally 
accepted  psychological  law  ”  from  the  too  common  grasp  of  the 
“ignorant”  but  enthusiastic  teacher  when  he  tells  us  that  — 

“Sometimes,  when  the  children  were  slow  to  remember  a  word, 
and  hence  its  corresponding  letter,  I  have  drawn  the  object  on  a 
blackboard  or  on  the  side  of  the  barn.  For  inshince,  we  will 
suppose  that  ‘  I)  ’  is  hard  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  jmpil,  and 
the  words  to  which  it  belongs  as  an  initial  do  not  readily  cling  to 
the  memory.  I  have  only  to  draw  upon  the  board  a  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  a  Delphi,  or  a  Dishabille,  and  he  will  never  forget  it.  No 
matter  how  he  may  struggle  to  do  so,  it  will  still  continue  to 
haunt  his  brain  forever.  Those  who  have  used  my  method  say 
that  after  mastering  the  alphabet,  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
rule  in  Shelly’s  Case  seemed  like  child’s  play.” 

Had  not  “  Universally  accepted  psychological  laws”  better  be 
left  out  of  the  question  by  the  uninitiated  ? 

Evidently,  even  the  expert  repented  that  he  had  borne  quite  so 
heavily  on  the  fact  of  the  resf)onsibility  of  the  Superintendent  in 
question,  for  on  page  7  6  he  says  : 

“The  supervision  itself  is  of  the  scantiest,  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent  being  the  only  supervising  officer,  although  there  are  seven 
hundred  teachers  in  the  system.” 

This  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  j)ossibility  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  might  have  a  very  high  ideal,  and  be  working  toward,  it 
(as  hinted  in  his  report)  yet  be  unable  at  once  to  compel  its 
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attainment  by  all,  or  even  to  know  that  all,  or  just  who,  did  not 
teach  after  his  exalted  pattern,  and  still  be  entirely  sincere  in  his 
wish  that  it  should  be  done,  and  honest  in  his  conviction  that  it 
is  being  done  as  a  rale. 

Again  :  the  superintendent  may  be  ( I  do  not  know  him  per¬ 
sonally,  so  I  am  only  reviewing  the  may  he\^  in  his  case )  more 
of  an  educator  than  the  “  expert  ”  credits  him  with  being  ;  and 
it  may  have  dawned  upon  him  that  no  matter  how  earnestly 
he  desires  immediate  perfection,  reforms  in  education,  like 
other  important  changes  of  a  radical  nature,  require  some  tiiae 
h)  work  out,  and  that  this  would  be  especially  true  where  the 
main  instruments  are  American  teachers  whose  “  professional 
weakness  is  the  greatest  sore  spot  of  the  American  schools.’' 

(  I*.  14.)  Again;  with  his  wide  practical  knowledge  of  schools,  he 
may  be  able  to  detect  the  under-current  of  philosophy  used 
where  a  tyro  would  not. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Buffalo  Super¬ 
intendent  for  giving  ex[)re.ssion  to  high-minded  aims  in  his  work, 
if  we  concede  the  truth  of  the  author’s  proposition  as  to  super¬ 
intendents  in  general,  found  on  page  12  :  “  He  seldom  fails  to 

stamp  the  schools  with  his  individual  pedagogical  ideas,  thus 
giving  the  education,  in  his  .schools  at  least,  a  tendency  in  a  certain 
direction.” 

In  order  to  stamp  the  .schools  with  his  individual  pedagogical 
ideas,  he  must  have  individual  pedagogical  ideas,  which  the 
quotations  from  the  Buflalo  report  show,  per  se,  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  has  —  for  language  can  never  rise  beyond  the  level  of 
ideas,  and  his  language  surely  demonstrates  this.  His  report, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  assumption  that  some  of  his  teachers 
were  mechanical  in  their  methods,  would  be  evidence  to  me  that 
if  he  planted  a  bean  one  day,  he  would  not  dig  it  up  the  next, 
because  it  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  fabulous  legumi¬ 
nous  herb  grown  by  the  traditional  “  Jack  ”  of  the  nursery  tales  ; 
and  therein,  at  least,  he  shows  the  good  sense  that  is  worth  as 
much,  “  pound  for  pound,”  in  the  educational  market  as  .some 
other  qualities  with  higher  sounding  a])pellations  ! 

On  page  (>8,  a  les.son  in  geograi)hy  is  de.scribed,  in  which  the 
author  has  unwittingly  ( if  not  unwillingly )  shown  that  at  least 
one  of  the  greatly-to-be-despised  teachers  of  Buffalo  had  attacked 
the  question  of  personal  correction  of  class  work  —  the  hete  noire 
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of  many  an  over-worked  ( and  over-criticised  ?  )  under-])aid 
teacher;  also,  that  her  treatment  of  tlie  class,  by  allowing  each  to 
report  from  his  own  work,  seems  in  line  with  good  ethical  culture 
and  self-government  everywhert^. 

On  page  (19,  another  teacher  opens  a  lesson  in  geography  with 
the  question,  “  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  to  California? ”  which 
she  changed  to  “  Tell  me  first  why  you  would  like  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia;”  two  of  the  answers  being  :  “I  should  like  to  drive  around 
the  mountains  ;”  “  I  should  like  to  see  the  Golden  Gate.”  These, 
couj)led  with  the  learned  author’s  statement  that  “  The  children 
appeared  to  do  more  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  teacher 
than  the  latter  did  to  enlighten  them,”  might  lead  some  peo¬ 
ple  (  who  are  not  .saturated  with  j)sychology  )  to  believe  that  the 
eminent  critic  did  not  “  ob.serve  ”  quite  deeply  nor  broadly  enough 
W’hen  he  condemned  the  Buffalo  work  as  being  purely  mechan¬ 
ical.  lie  ought  to  be  given  another  half  hour,  in  which  to 
“  investigate'  ”  and  “  study.” 

“The  pedagogical  absurdities  were  numerous”  ( p.  70)  in 
another  school  that  he  visited,  but  “for  the  purpose  of  economiz¬ 
ing  space  ”  he  agrees  to  “  confine  my  remarks  to  the  curiosities 
which  I  found  in  one  of  the  lower  grades.”  If  a  “curiosity” 
was  the  real  game  for  which  the  hunter  tramped,  surely  a  “  lower 
grade  ”  class-room  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  was  a  most  excellent 
place  in  which  to  trap  his  object,  be  it  what  it  may. 

As  to  the  method  used  in  the  spelling  class,  at  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  present,  I  really  think  there  have  been  much 
worse  ones  than  having  “  lower  grades  ”  read  in  concert,  from  the 
open  book,  the  words  which  were  to  be  learned  for  that  les.son. 
Some  very  good  educators  still  contend  that  sj)elling  is  largeh' 
done  through  sight ;  and  .surely,  if  they  .studied  the  words  directly 
from  the  printed  page,  these  lower  grade  childnm  liad  the  correct 
form  before  them,  and  of  itself,  thi^  is  a  stc'p  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  That  it  was  done  “  in  concert  ”  showed  an  economical  u.se 
of  limited  time  (quite  as  important  to  some  teachers  as  “sj)ace” 
to  authors  —  supra /){iud  also,  to  encourage  the  timid  and 
strengthen  the  weak,  hexidrs,  possibly,  correcting  some  erroneous 
or  vague  ideas  as  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  may  h*ave 
seized  upon  some  infantile  mind.  In  the.se  ways,  concert  reci¬ 
tations  are  desirable  aids  as  preliminary  to  individual  work. 
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With  the  “  sing-song  so  marked  that  it  resulted  in  a  well- 
defined  melody  ”  I  have  no  fault  to  find,  either  ;  but  should  con¬ 
sider  it  infinitely  preferable  to  the  effect  that  must  follow  if  given 
harshly,  in  tones  that  could  not  be  rej)roduced  upon  the  staff — 
as  the  author  did  with  this  lesson,  in  presenting  it  to  us  with 
characteristic  sarcasm,  and  in  fair  imitation  of  a  distinguished 
feminine  author  across  the  briny  <leep. 

“  After  the  words  had  been  spelled  in  this  manner  for  the 
second  time,  the  lc.sson  took  a  new  turn.  The  children  w’ere  now 
told  to  close  their  hooks,  and  when  this  had  been  done,  the 
teacher  heard  them  spell,  individually,  the  words  they  had  just 
studied  in  concert.  Wlien  all  the  words  had  been  spelled  indi¬ 
vidually,  I  expected  to  hear  another  subject  announced,  but  I 
learned,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  the  pupils  were  to  be  treated 
to  a  third  course,  for  the  teacher  here  remarked  :  ‘  We  will  now 
write  the  words ”  all  of  which  shows  that  at  least  one  of  the 
“mechanical”  teachers  of  Buffalo  appreciates  the  educational 
value  of  tJtoroughnem,  a  (luality  for  which  some  of  the  critics  seem 
to  have  no  use  !  Hhe  also,  evidently,  knew  that  a  lesson  just 
learned  would  be  clinched  by  writing  it ;  and  that  the  “  drill  ” 
wn>i  necessarji  in  order  to  impress  the  word-forms  on  the  minds  of 
her  little  five-year-olds  !  Of  course  it  would  be  somewhat  “  amaz¬ 
ing”  to  one  unacquainted  with  child-life  and  childish  needs, 
such  knowledge  coming  quite  freely,  however,  to  “  lower  grade  ” 
teachers  in  most  of  our  public  schools  !  ! 

Just  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  words  these  “  lower 
grade  ”  children  were  spelling,  and  contra.st  them  with  the  “  ITp. 
Go  up.  Do  go  up.  We  do  go  up,”  of  our  childhood,  and  the  “ah, 
eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,”  of  our  ancestors’  day  and  generation. 

The  words  of  the  le.sson  selected  by  the  distinguished  critic  of 
our  public  schools  as  a  target  for  his  scathing  denunciation  were 
“  steal  ”  and  “  their,”  and  were  taken  from  the  reading  lesson  for 
the  day  !  This  method  seems  to  carry  common  sense  with  it,  and 
to  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  above  quotations  from 
more  antique  methods ;  so  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  the  educational  world  does  move,  and  not  always 
backward  ! 

Number  work  was  next  on  the  program  of  this  “  lower  grade  ” 
class  and  it  came  in  for  its  share  of  withering  scorn.  On  page  73  the 
critic  describes  the  class  work,  saying  among  other  things  : 
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“  The  Hrst  example  the  teacher  gave  them  was  the  following  : 
«  -  2  +  4=?  After  the  children  had  written  this  uj)on  their 
slates,  motions  were  made  by  them  which  indicated  that  they  had 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  exjterience  in  counting  on  their 
fingers.” 

“  Amount  of”  looks  superfluous  to  me,  but  from  a  psychological 
standpoint  it  may  be  indisj)ensable  to  a  full  under.standing  of 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  statement.  “A  considerable”  exper¬ 
ience  in  a  lower  gra<le  class  presuppo.ses  that  some  of  it  must  have 
been  gained  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  in  which  ca.se  it  is  hardly 
just  to  blame  the  teacher  for  the  “  experience  ”  which  is  not 
acquired  within  her  juri.sdiction. 

The  same  paragraph  reads  further  :  “  One  boy  dis})layed  quite 

an  original  method  of  calculating.  He  performed  the  example 
in  this  way  :  he  made  six  strokes  upon  his  slate,  rubbed  out  two 
of  them,  added  four  strokes  to  those  remaining,  and  finished  by 
counting  the  number  of  strokes  then  on  the  slate.  It  was  all  done 
with  remarkable  rapidity.” 

Commend  me  to  a  “  system,”  or  a  teacher,  which  allows  so 
much  originality  !  I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  a  five-year-old 
child  ascertaining  for  himself,  in  the  quickest  possible  way,  just 
what  6—2+4  equals.  This  is  not  the  generation  when 
several  months  and  a  vast  amount  of  j)hilosophy  are  run  to  waste 
to  develop  just  such  truths,  and  dozens  more  of  a  similar  nature. 
Time  is  money  in  the  common  school  and  in  the  business  world. 
Strokes  on  the  slate  are  counted  with  more  comfort,  mayhap,  than 
strokes  on  the  person  ;  and  the  boy  who,  in  a  “  lowest  grade”  has 
learned  to  do  the  one  with  “  remarkable  raj)idity,”  will  not  be 
likely  later  to  sutler  the  other  without  a  vigorous  prote.st ! 

On  the  next  page,  in  the  same  connection,  the  learned  author 
says :  “  I  visited  a  number  of  clas.ses  in  this  building,  and 

before  leaving  it  I  saw  things  which  convinced  me  that  the  j)ed- 
agogical  skill  of  other  teachers  employed  there  was  not  much 
above  that  displayed  by  the  one  whose  work  I  have  just 
described.” 

I  hope  that  the  “  things  ”  seen  were  more  common  than  the 
“  invisible  see-saw,”  the  “  traveling  pump-handle,”  and  the  “  fly 
with  chalk  legs  ”  to  wdiich,  at  various  times  in  his  progre.ss  of 
triumph,  the  scholarly  (?)  author  has  referred,  some  of  which 
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were  given  with  their  “settings”  in  the  October  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion  !  To  tlie  darkened  intellect  of  the  “  average  American 
teacher  ”  such  scientific  comparisons  are  practically  worthless  for 
every  day  use,  however  necessary  or  entertaining  in  the  realms 
and  functions  of  psychological  pedagogy,  or  pedagogical  psy¬ 
chology. 

On  the  same  page  the  eminent  author  disclaims  the  necessity 
for  further  descri})tionsof  class  work,  in  the  following  “scientific” 
English  :  “  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  further  into  the 

detailed  description  of  Buffalo’s  class-room  work.  Indeed,  it 
were  needless  to  do  .so,  for,  owing  to  the  general  uniformity  of 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  their  general 
characteristic  features  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words”  — 
and  he  devotes  the  next  page-and-a-half  to  the.se  “  few  words.” 

I  can  remember  so  far  back  as  when  my  own  public  school 
teacher  would  not  have  permitted  such  a  paragrajih  as  the  above 
quotation  to  remain  uncorreeted  in  any  of  my  juvenile  efforts  at 
composition  ;  and  I  can  today  point  to  dozens  of  public  schools 
in  the  cities  “  observed,”  whose  twelve-year-old  pupils  could  put 
the  same  thoughts  (?)  into  better  English  and  less  s{)ace,  at  the 
first  trial.  As  an  experiment,  how  would  the  following  substi¬ 
tute  do : 

“  Space  forbids  further  detailed  description  of  class-room  work 
in  Buffalo.  The  uniformity  of  methods  there  in  vogue  make  it 
needless,  and  the  general  characteristic  features  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.” 

F'ifty-two  words,  as  against  thirty,  where  economy  of  space  is 
considered,  and  to  state  a  seemingly  unimportant  fact !  Well, 
doubtless,  there  may  be  room  for  im})rovement  in  Buffalo  schools  ; 
but  there  certainly  is  in  tbe  rhetoric  which  sanctions  the  use  of 
such  a  word  as  “  general  ”  twice  in  a  five-line  .sentence,  and  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  words  neces.sary  to  express  the  thought. 
Quantity  of  “  si)ace  ”  should  not  elbow  ideas  entirely  out  of  sight ! 

In  the  first  jiaragraph  on  the  next  page,  “  Indeed  ”  is  used 
twice  to  introduce  sentences  which  would  have  been  fully  as  keen 
if  beheaded,  even  if  less  “  scientific  ”  in  construction.  They  read, 
in  part :  “  Indeed,  the  scientific  teaching  of  geography  is  an  art  ” 
and  “  Indeed,  I  found  but  few  cities  wdiere  so  little  had  been  done 
toward  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  children.” 
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Suggestions,  theories  aud  directions  for  “  improvement  of  tiie 
schools  ”  abound  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  book ;  but  paper 
education i.sts  are  not  always  the  mo.st  practical  in  dealing  with 
large  problems  of  this  nature,  nor  especially  modest  in  announc¬ 
ing  their  dogmas.  I  cull  from  pages  77-7b  : 

“  First,  the  board  is  composed  of  laymen,  and  conse({uently  of 
persons  not  qualified  to  inquire  (  Why  are  they  not  “qualified  to 
inquire”?)  into  the  true  competency  of  a  teacher,  true  compet¬ 
ency  depending  on  a  knowledge  of  just  those  things  of  which  lay¬ 
men  are  supposed  to  know  nothing,  namely, —  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  the  sciences  upon  which  scientific  teaching  is  foumled.” 

Candidly,  that  [)aragraph  seems  not  even  tinctured  with  doubt 
nor  humility,  but  unquestioningly  asserts  the  lack  of  (jualitica- 
tions  of  the  laymen  in  the  .same  magnificent  way  in  which  “  true 
competency  ”  is  made  to  def)end  upon  a  knowledge  of  p.sychology 
and  {)edagogy.  We  could  have  s})ared  the  definition  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  pedagogy,  however  (“  the  sciences  ”),  and  the  sentence 
would  not  have  been  fatally  marred  by  the  omi.ssion  I 

“  Besides,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  tlie  (quality  of  the  schools 
does  not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  what  the  teachers  know  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  as  it  does  on  what  is  done  toward 
educating  them  professionally  after  their  aj)pointmeut.” 

I  will  leave  this  “scientific”  absurdity,  the  rhetoric  (or  want 
of  it!)  that  re([uires  “appointment”  to  here  officiate  twice,  and 
all  —  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  Education, 
and  make  but  one  more  ([notation  from  this  highly  scientific 
chapter : 

“  It  follows  that  something  much  more  radical  must  be  done 
before  the  .schools  of  Buffalo  may  be  expected  to  im[)rove  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  As  the  causes  (d‘  evil  in  Buffalo, —  politics, 
untrained  teachers  and  scanty  supervision  —  are  identical  with 
those  which  were  found  at  Baltimore,  I  can  but  suggest  identical 
remedies  for  their  eradication.  To  rid  the  schools  of  politics, 
nothing  but  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  system 
will  suffice,  for  the  rea.son  that  at  Buffalo,  j)olitics  enter  (sic)  into 
every  branch  of  the  system.  And  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from 
incompetent  teachers,  I  know  of  but  one  thing  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  namely, —  thorough  supervision.” 

The  Buffalo  laymen  who  are  “  supposed  to  know  nothing  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy,”  the  “  one-third  of  a  su[)erintendent  ” 
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(  p.  77  )  and  the  incompetent  teachers  of  that  wind-swept  city,  are 
under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  their  kindly  critic  from  which 
this  generation  can  hardly  expect  to  recover  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  the  calm  of  another  century  fills  their  eyes  with  scientific 
dust,  their  mouths  with  scientific  phrases,  and  their  heads  with 
scientific  nonsense,  their  critic  will  have  learned  at  least  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  scientific  “  observation  ”  of  schools  and  teachers  ! 

I  hope  to  visit  Buffalo  in  the  near  future,  and  see  for  myself 
liow  these  unscientific  schools  are  kept  alive.  Until  then,  I  can 
only  wail  with  Campbell,  in  his  “  Pleamrea  of  Hope  :  ” 

“  0  star-eyed  Science  !  hast  thou  wandered  tliere, 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair?  ” 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

S.  EDWARD  WARREN,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

The  times  loudly  call  for  serious  consideration  of  this  great 
subject.  This  is  sufficiently  evident,  without  lal)ored  argument, 
from  the  perennial  object  lesson  afforded  by  the  daily  specta¬ 
cle  of  rogues,  only  too  keenly  intelligent,  flying  hither  and 
thither  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  offences  against 
good  morals — in  other  words,  the  consequences  of  their  misuse 
of  knowledge. 

Since  character  determines  the  uses  to  which  knowledge  shall 
be  put,  the  value  of  everyone’s  knowledge,  both  to  himself 
and  to  society,  depends  on  his  character.  Character  is  there¬ 
fore  of  prime  importance. 

But  the  formation  and  fortification  of  good  character,  by 
precept,  example,  and  systematic  teaching,  is  the  very  purpose 
of  moral  instruction.  lienee,  bearing  in  mind  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue  are  the  equally  indispensable  twin  founda¬ 
tions  of  permanent  free  government,  we  may  proceed  to  apply 
to  our  subject  the  favorite  American  idea  of  equal  rights,  in 
l)ehalf  both  of  society  as  a  whole  and  of  its  individual  members, 
by  laying  down  the  two  following  propositions. 

1.  The  state  has  as  good  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  vice 
by  teacliing  virtue  as  it  has,  by  common  consent,  to  protect 
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itself  against  ignorance  by  teaching  tlie  elements  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Likewise : 

2.  Every  child  has  as  good  a  right  to  instruction  in  morals, 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  vice  and  its  train  of  evils,  as,  by 
general  agreement,  he  has  to  instruction  in  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  can  e.scape  the  evils  of  ignorance. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  every  child  to  learn  to  read, 
in  order  that  he  may  po.s.sess  the  pass-key  to  the  whole  tem¬ 
ple  of  printed  knowledge.  No  one  would  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geom¬ 
etry,  that,  being  thus  enabled  to  measure  and  calculate,  he 
may  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  various  business  or  industry. 
Then,  since  intelligent  care  can  contirm  and  preserve  health,  on 
which  the  value  of  the  body  as  the  servant  of  the  mind  .so 
greatly  depends,  every  child  has  the  right  to  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  can  get  in  practical  physiology.  PN’ery  youth,  too, 
having  taste  and  opportunity  for  it,  has  a  right  to  .study  his- 
tor}%  that  he  may  j)rofit  by  the  world’s  experience ;  and 
geography,  that  he  may  know  the  scenes  of  great  events,  and 
where  the  actors  in  them  lived.  Much  more  then,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  relation  of  character  to  knowledge,  has  every  child 
an  especial  right  to  an  education  in  morals. 

If  the  progression  of  thought  has  thus  far  been  natural 
and  reasonable,  the  question  must  here  immediately  arise : 
Why,  then,  is  not  instruction  in  morals  universally  demanded, 
and  everywhere  enthusiastically  given  ? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  giving  this  most  desir¬ 
able  instruction  is  that  undeservedly  influential,  yet  really  most 
unsubstantial,  of  bugbears, — the  cry  of  “  sectarianism.”  To 
show  how  this  is  so,  and  also  to  point  out  a  way  of  e.scape  from 
the  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  to  make  a  few 
explanations  in  answer  to  certain  questions  that  ari.se  respecting 
the  plan  and  the  method  of  moral  instruction. 

First,  as  to  the  plan  of  moral  instruction.  Since  man,  as 
shown  by  his  acts,  is  everywhere  found  to  be  a  religious  being,  as 
well  as  a  moral  being,  the  important  question  at  once  arises : 
Shall  moral  instruction,  by  recognizing  as  thinkably  separate 
what  is  in  fact  vitally  united,  contemplate  man  as  only  a  moral 
being,  and  so  limit  itself  to  the  consideration  of  those  duties,  or 
grounds  of  duty,  which  concern  man  simply  as  man?  Or,  shall 
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it,  by  recognizing  the  vital  union  of  morals  and  religion,  be 
grounded  on  a  religious  basis,  and  thence  regard  man  as  the 
child  of  one  Clod  and  Father  of  all,  and,  accordingly,  contemplate 
all  men  as  brethren,  as  well  as  competing  fellow  creatures?  In 
other  words :  Shall  moral  instruction  be  purely  secular,  that  is, — 
shall  it  recognize  no  other  foundation  or  higher  authority  than 
human  opinion  and  custom?  Or,  shall  it  have  some  kind  of 
religious  basis,  some  reference  to  a  wisdom  and  goodness  and 
authority  superior  to  man’s,  whether  apprehended  through  nature 
and  life,  or  known  by  revelation  ? 

To  aid  in  answering  this  fundamental  question,  let  us  brietly 
define  morality  and  religion.  Hy  morality  we  mean,  conduct 
determined  by  the  thought  of,  and  regard  for,  the  nature  and 
conse(iuent  claims  of  man.  So  far,  and  in  such  things,  as  he  is 
really  sufficient  unto  himself,  man  is  an  independent  sovereign, 
who  only  asks  a  fair  chance.  But  so  far  as  subject  to  common 
limitations  and  liable  to  common  misfortunes,  all  men  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  each  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  Complete 
morality  then  contemplates  man  as  in  part  self-sufiicient,  and  in 
part  as  mutually  dependent. 

By  religion  is  meant  conduct  governed  by  thought  of  and 
regard  for  the  being,  character,  relation  to  us,  and  consequent 
claims  ui)on  us,  of  God.  But  though  morality  and  religion  are 
thus  thinkably  .separate,  they  are,  as  said  before,  vitally  united 
in  normal  life,  as  can  now  easily  be  demonstrated.  For,  first, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  relations  of  God  to  us  is  that  of  the 
common  Father  of  all ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  one  of  his 
foremost  claims  upon  us  is  that  of  right  treatment  of  our  fellow 
creatures  as  his.  I  have  no  right  to  abuse  or  injuriously  neglect 
what  belongs  to  another  in  a  higher  sense  than  it  does  to  me, 
but  which  is  associated  with  me  and  for  my  benefit.  Again,  since 
every  po.ssible  act  is  in  some  way  either  heneficial  or  injurious  to 
man,  and  also  loyal  or  disloyal  to  God,  moral  acts  and  religious 
acts  are  not  necessarily,  and,  indeed,  never  ought  to  be,  totally 
distinct  and  separate  acts,  but  are  the  same  acts  done  on  different 
grounds.  If  I  aid  my  suffering  neighbor  simply  as  being  a 
creature  of  like  kind  with  myself,  I  perform  a  moral  act.  If  1 
add  the  further  motive  that  he  is  a  phild  of  God,  and  care  for 
him  as  such,  my  moral  act  takes  on  also  a  religious  character, — 
becomes  an  act  of  piety  as  well  as  of  morality,  by  being  done 
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with  a  thought  of  God  as  well  as  of  man.  Or,  if  I  can  trace  a 
connection  between  reverent  and  sincere  worship,  and  honesty 
and  fidelity  in  daily  business,  my  worship,  so  far  as  done  as  an 
aid  to  right  conduct  toward  man  in  daily  life,  becomes  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  religious  act. 

We  are  now  ready  to  answer  the  cpiestion  as  to  the  basis  of 
moral  instruction,  and  that  reasonably,  or  without  a  shade  of 
j)artizanship  —  from  which  may  Heaven  defend  all  discussion  of 
such  a  question. 

First,  then,  the  fundamental  objection  to  purely  secular  moral 
instruction  —  though  it  may  be  better  than  none,  and  may  be 
given,  and  have  its  characteristic  fashion  of  text-books  —  is,  that 
it  puts  asunder  what  is  divinely  joined  together.  Thence,  as 
might  be  expected,  other  disadvantages  How.  Individualism 
oiih'  too  easily  learns  to  siiy  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another, 
each  one’s  opinion  as  good  as  another’s,  and  the  pupil’s  as  good 
as  the  teacher  s ;  and  morals  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
matter  of  individual  sentiment,  or  more  or  less  general  custom, 
having  little  power  to  check  unruly  human  passions  and  their 
evil  manifestations.  Merely  secular  moral  instruction  also  lacks 
warmth,  from  a  deficient  sense  of  brotherliiiess  between  men  as 
children  of  God.  The  boundless  rage  of  anarchism  is  associated 
with  furious  rejection  of  the  thought  of  one  Almighty  Father  of 
all ;  and  so  man  comes  too  much  to  deem  himself  a  self-sufficient 
sovereign,  empowered  and  entitled  to  right  his  own  wrongs,  and 
remedy  evils  in  his  own  time  and  way,  whether  those  wrongs 
be  real  or  imaginary,  or  tho.se  evils  greater  or  less  than  those 
unknown  ones  which  might  result  from  violence,  which  is  in 
itself  a  great  evil. 

But  if  we  accept  the  substantially  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
human  race  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is,  moreover,  to  a  certain 
<legree  profihibly  knowable  hy  and  through  the  application  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  race  to  the  study  of  nature  and  life  ;  and  if 
we  can  go  just  one  step  further,  and  accept  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  of  suggestions  that  a  creating  Father  should  respond  to, 
and  go  out  to  meet  this  capacity  of  His  creatures  for  knowing 
Him  by  a  revelation,  then  moral  instruction,  thus  having  a 
religious  basis,  will  have  a  stronger  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  a 
higher  authority,  sanction  and  standard  to  which  to  appeal,  than 
can  be  afforded  by  capricious  and  variable  human  opinion  and 
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custom.  With  moral  instruction  thus  grounded,  the  mind  is, 
moreover,  neither  fettered  nor  left  to  grope  in  darkness,  but,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  well  settled  first  principles,  is  left  in  happy 
freedom  to  discover  their  applications  to  the  man\'  details  of 
individual  and  .social  conduct. 

Finally,  having  brought  into  the  moral  sphere  the  better  con¬ 
ception  of  man,  as  not  merely  a  rival  in  life  hut  as  the  Father’s 
child  and  hence  my  brother,  not  only  is  the  moral  judgment 
enlightened,  but  wholesome  play  is  given  to  new  and  higher 
motives  and  purer  affections. 

After  so  much  about  the  ])lan,  now,  second,  as  to  the  method 
of  moral  instruction.  Shall  it  be  conveyed  only,  or  mostly, 
through  the  character  of  the  teacher,  operating,  as  indeed  it 
always  should,  as  a  constant  object  lesson  and  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence,  in  both  the  major  and  the  minor  morals ;  in  both  the 
righteous  substance  and  the  gracious  form  of  conduct?  Or, 
shall  there  be  also  systematic  oral  or  text-book  instruction  in 
morals  ? 

We  declare  decidedly  in  ftivor  of  a  union  of  both  methods. 
True,  actions  speak  louder  than  words  ;  and  example  is  better 
than  precent.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  words  and  precepts 
have  no  use.  Personal  devotion  to  an  admired,  trusted  and 
loved  leader  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  generous  of 
motives,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  great  parties  and  veteran 
armies.  Nevertheless,  the  leadership  may  sometimes  be  a  bad 
one.  Hence,  without  rejecting,  or  underrating  the  importance  of 
the  method  of  communicating  moral  character  through  the 
leaven  of  personal  influence,  the  obvious  reason  for  including 
systematic  instruction  in  morals  is,  that  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  best-loved  teacher,  acting  winsomely  on  suscej)tihle  young 
affections  and  impulses,  and  so  making  it  especially  easy  to  do 
right,  is  not  enough,  without  a  clear  understanding,  gained  by 
study,  of  what  is  right,  and  why ;  so  that  a  measure  of  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment,  as  well  as  sympathetic  feeling,  can  be  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  well-doing  and  against  evil-doing ;  and  so  that 
thus  right  will  be  done  and  wrong  resisted  under  difficult  as 
well  as  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  proper  purpose  of  moral  instruction  being  the  formation 
of  stable  personal  character,  we  would  not,  indeed,  as  has  already 
been  plainly  implied,  make  it  a  matter  of  cold,  dry,  bloodless, 
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loveless  science.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  human  mind  should 
not,  like  a  satellite,  be  centered  in  another  mind  —  which  condi¬ 
tion  is  just  what  causes  one  to  be  called  a  satellite  —  hut,  by 
intelligent  judgment,  right  feeling  and  good-willing  should, 
while  not  rejecting  sympathetic  aid,  counsel  and  advice,  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  self-centered  in  relation  to  its  fellows,  with 
respect  to  stability  of  virtuous  character.  Justice  to  the  analogy 
here  introduced  demands  that  it  be  completed,  so  that  all  to 
which  it  points  may  be  seen,  by  adding  that,  so  far,  with  respect 
to  character,  as  the  mind  is  properly  centered  in  aught  outside 
itself,  it  should,  as  the  planets  are  centered  in  the  comparative 
infinity  of  the  sun,  be  centered  in  the  Supreme  Being,  so  as  thus 
to  be  more  surely  held  in  its  proper  orbit  of  well-doing. 

If  what  has  thus  far  been  said  be  essentially  sound,  the 
question  returns  with  added  force :  Why  then  is  not  moral 
instruction  everywhere  enthusiastically  given  ?  And  if  the 
humbug  cry  of  “  sectarianism  ”  be  really,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the 
chief  hindrance  to  such  instruction,  we  may  well  hasten  on  to 
the  final  step  in  clearing  the  way  for  that  greatly  needed  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  showing  the  needlessness  of  the  cry. 

Happily,  this  needlessness  is  easily  shown,  in  two  ways:  It  is 
shown,  first,  by  a  clear  view  of  what  sectarian  instruction  really 
means,  coupled  with  the  then  evident  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  anybody  would  want  it.  Second,  it  is  further  and  other¬ 
wise  shown  by  turning  from  vague  generalities  and  unmeaning 
cries  on  the  subject  to  concrete  examples  of  moral  instruction, 
not  on  a  basis  of  natural  religion  only,  but  even  on  a  biblical 
foundation. 

First,  then,  what  is  sectarian  instruction?  As  everybody 
knows  Christendom  is  divided  —  whether  for  good  or  ill  matters 
not  to  our  present  purpose  —  into  numerous  sects,  which,  however, 
group  themselves  according  to  their  prevailing  affinities.  Each 
sect  is  marked,  and  accordingly  sometimes  named,  by  certain 
distinctive  doctrines  and  usages.  Moreover,  each  sect  defends  its 
distinguishing  peculiarities  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible,  or,  also, 
to  ('hurch  History  and  to  Reason.  But,  as  to  the  Bible,  it  is 
here  to  be  particularly  noted,  in  behalf  of  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  subject,  that  looking  at  the  Bible  simply  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  books,  it  contains,  though  not  in  systematic  form, 
a  body  of  moral  teaching,  or  ethics  ;  and  likewise,  a  body  of 
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distinctively  religious  teaching.  The  latter,  again,  includes  both 
the  religion  of  development,  or  evolution  ;  and  the  religion  of 
stilvation,  or  rescue.  It  includes  the  former  in  all  that  flows 
from  the  word  :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wiih  all  thy 
heart  ”  ;  the  normal  result  of  perfect  obedience  to  which  would 
be  the  evolution  from  infancy  of  a  man  perfect  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  toward  God,  toward  man,  and  towards  all  inferior  creatures 
and  things.  The  religion  of  salvation,  or  rescue,  necessary  as  it 
may  be,  especially  belongs,  as  we  fully  and  cheerfully  grant,  to 
the  church,  the  home  and  the  denominational  school,  not  to  the 
non-sectarian  free  public  school.  The  answer  to  the  question  in 
hand  is  now  ready. 

Sectarian  instruction  then  means  instruction  in  the  distinctive 
doctrines  or  usages  of  the  various  sects ;  or  the  presentation, 
especially  of  the  religion  of  salvation  or  rescue,  as  held  by  each 
sect.  Now,  with  homes,  churches,  Sunday  schools,  missions  and 
denominational  schools  and  colleges  everywhere  free  to  teach  all 
these  things,  and  with  all  desired  helj>  from  the  religious  press, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  people 
want  to  have  hiught,  in  their  free  schools  for  all,  the  Baptist’s 
insistance  on  immersion  ;  the  Congregationalist’s  insistance  on 
the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  local  congregation  ;  the 
Episcopal  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  episcopate ;  the 
l*resbyterian  insistance  on  clerical  parity ;  the  Papist’s  claim 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Rome  over  his  fellow-bishops  ; 
or  Calvini.stic  election  ;  or  the  Methodist’s  belief  in  universal 
salvability  ;  or  the  Universalist’s  trust  in  universal  actual  salva¬ 
tion  for  all ;  the  Unitarian’s  doctrine  of  the  simple  unity,  or  the 
Trinitarian’s  of  the  com})Osite  unity,  of  the  Divine  Nature? 
Indeed,  we  think  not. 

Yet,  with  none  of  the.se  thing.s,  there  is  .still  left  free,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all,  the  whole  body  of  moral  teaching  which 
flows,  as  from  a  fountain-head,  from  the  word  :  “  Thou  shalt 

love  thy  neighbor  as  thy.self.”  This,  in  turn,  naturally  flows 
only  from  the  one  higher  word  concerning  love  to  God ;  .since  it 
is  only  as  man  is  felt  to  be  the  child  of  a  common  Father,  that 
he  can  be  fully  recognized  as  a  brother  and  an  object  of  affec¬ 
tion,  so  that,  as  occasion  offers,  I  minister  to  his  necessi¬ 
ties —  taking  care  to  give  myself  with  my  gift,  and  so  fulfil 
the  excellent  word  of  the  poet :  “  Who  gives  himself  with  his 

alms  feeds  three,  —  himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me.” 
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We  now,  second,  will  show,  as  proposed,  the  needlessness  of  a 
fear  of  sectarianism  in  connection  with  moral  instruction  in 
schools,  by  means  of  a  few  examples  of  such  instruction,  though 
supported  by  the  Bible,  as  a  reference  book  in  morals.  Cannot 
the  parable  of  the  sower  be  well  used  to  teach  the  imj)ortance  of 
a  faithful  and  wise  use  of  opportunities  for  im})rovement,  and  of 
freeing  ourselves  from  unfavorable  conditions  for  it?  Is  not  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  unexcelled  as  a  model  for  all 
illustrative  examples  of,  “who  is  my  neighbor?”  Could  any¬ 
thing  better  show  the  glory  and  beauty  of  whole-souled  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  heartily  forgiving  any  offence  in  whatever  relation 
of  life  committed,  when  it  is  suitably  acknowledged,  than  does 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son?  And  vvdiat  an  example  of 
magnanimity,  and  of  incorruptible  fidelity,  too,  with  wit  ami 
wise  thrift,  is  found  in  the  story  of  Joseph. 

Or,  having  real  examples,  or  supposed  cases,  for  visions  of 
noble  ideals,  what  inspiration  to  lofty  ideals  of  character  may  lx* 
drawn  from  the  Beatitudes. 

Or,  turning  to  plain  didactic  in.^^truction,  what  a  storelKUi.se  of 
it  for  all' occasions  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Or,  finally,  to  mention  a  few  particulars :  Is  neighborliness  to 
be  encouraged  ?  Then  read,  “  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to 
whom  it  is  due  when  it  is  in  the  jiower  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.” 
Is  the  emptiness  of  boastful  jiride  to  be  exhibited?  The  bublde 
is  thus  pricked  :  “  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 

Now  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  ?  ” 

Is  the  vanity  of  doing  apparently  philanthropic  or  heroic 
deeds  out  of  ostentation  or  obstinacy  to  be  exposed?  Then  see 
that  “  though  I  bestow  all  my  gooils  to  feed  the  jioor,  and  though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing.” 

Now,  without  meaning  to  be  querulous,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ask  :  Where  is  the  sectarianism,  or  the  chance  for  any,  in  years 
of  time,  or  thousands  of  such  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Bible 
as  a  reference  book  in  moral  instruction  on  a  religious  basis  ;  or, 
at  the  least  on  a  broader  and  deeper  foundation  than  individual 
opinion,  or  the  average  sentiment  of  the  school  room  ? 

But  supposing  some  measure  of  sectarian  difficulties  to  be 
imagined  as  possible,  the  case  would  not  be  exceptional.  Such 
difficulties  may  and  do  arise  to  some  extent  in  connection  with 
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other  subjects,  notably  with  history,  literature  and  natural 
science.  Protestant,  Pa})ist,  Deist,  Agnostic,  Evolutionist  —  all 
can  tind  many  a  chance  to  insinuate  their  opinions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  suhjc'cts,  either  by  their  comments,  explanations, 
or  selections  tor  reading.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of  excluding  any 
of  these  subjects  from  even  the  most  religiously  mixed  schools  — 
no,  not  even  history,  over  which  great  contentions  have  some¬ 
times  arisen.  If,  then,  these  subjects  can  generally  be  peaceably 
and  usefully  n'tained  in  schools,  the  suj>erlatively  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  training  in  good  moral  character  respecting  self,  fellow- 
man  and  society  ought  to  be  retained.  Probably  in  nothing  do 
the  schools  suit  everyl)ody.  Hut  that  is  no  reason  for  abolisliing 
them.  It  is  thus  far  Ix'tter  that  there  should  be  sound  and  sim- 
])le  instruction  in  morals  by  jwecept,  example  and  study,  and 
such  as  nobody  can  reasonably  tind  serious  fault  with,  than  that 
the  schools  should  im])art  knowledge  without  wisdom  also  ;  and 
train  intellects  without  training  character. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  that  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  is  highly,  nay,  fundamentally  necessary  ;  that  it  should  natu¬ 
rally  b('  more  etl'ective  when  given  on  an  appropriate  religious 
basis,  than  when  ])laced  on  a  merely  secular  one  ;  that  it  should 
be  imparti‘d  largely  tbrough  living  object  lessons  in  character, 
as  seen  in  the  lives  of  teachers  who,  so  tar  as  man  can  be,  are 
living  models  of  what  their  pupils  should  be  ;  that  it  should  also 
be  imparted  through  systematic  study,  attractively  ap|)ealing  to 
intelligence,  to  the  end  that  when  the  j)upil  is  out  of  reach  of 
protecting  or  j)ersuasive  ])ersonal  influence,  he  may,  of  his  own 
mind,  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  why  ;  and  so 
may,  with  wisdom  of  mind  as  well  as  warmth  of  feeling,  choose 
the  one  and  reject  the  other ;  and  that  all  this  necessary,  excel¬ 
lent  and  beneficially  influential  instruction  can  be  given  without 
admixture  of  sectarianism. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  conclusion  in  view  of  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  this  discussion?  This:  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Hut  if  not  by  sagacious  foresight,  then  it  must  be 
•  by  regretful  backsight  upon  a  still  furtlier  accumulation  of 
embezzlements,  frauds,  wild  speculations,  corruptions  and  violent 
contentions,  with  accompanying  disgraceful  flights,  murders, 
suicides  and  ruin  of  homes  —  all  owing  not  to  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  of  character  —  that  the  lesson  will  at  last  be  effectually 
learned  that  it  is  at  least  as  important,  and  hence  as  much  a 
right,  that  the  state  should  j)rotect  itself  against  vice  by  teaching 
virtue,  as  that  it  should  })rotect  itself  against  ignorance  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  that  enables  one  to  earn  his  bread,  and  take 
care  of  his  earnings ;  also  that  every  child  has  an  even  better 
right  to  an  education  in  the  elements  of  good  character  —  with¬ 
out  which  knowledge  is  possibly  but  a  tool  of  mischief  —  than 
he  has  .to  any  or  all  other  learning,  however  precious  it  may  be. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Education  moves  steadily  along  despite  the  hard  times.  The 
prospects  of  the  magazine  were  never  brighter  than  now.  We 
are  trying  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  freshest  and  best  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  In  return  we  would  be  much  obliged  to  those  who 
are  behind  in  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions  if  they  would 
remember  us  at  this  time.  To  the  many  who  are  j)rom[)t  in  l»ay- 
ment  we  extend  hearty  thanks.  What  does  your  label  say?  Is  the 
date  in  advance  ? 

Thirteen  million  children  in  the  United  States  are  now  study¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system.  Scientific 
temperance  teaching  has  also  been  Introduced  into  ('anada,  France, 
England,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  India,  Siam,  China  and 
Japan — “The  Child’s  Health  Primer  ”  having  been  translated  into 
Chinese  by  an  American  missionary  —  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  South  Africa  should  be  included  in  this 
estimate ;  and  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  fifty  subdivisions  of 
the  United  States  (  five  only  excepted )  now  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
law’  requiring  instruction  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
if  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  its  great  leader  in  this  w’ork,  had 
accomplished  nothing  more  in  twenty  years,  they  would  have  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  because  of  the  millions  of  children 
who  are  now  building  character  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  others 
that  have  lived. 

The  crusade  against  disease,  inaugurated  in  Boston  by  the 
appointment  of  fifty  regular  physicians  to  make  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  of  every  public  school,  has  been  reinforced  by  a  movement 
against  slates  and  slate  pencils.  It  is  argued  that  the  use  of  slates  is 
not  neat,  and  trying  to  the  nerves  of  teacher  and  pupil ;  that  it 
tends  to  develop  muscles  which  are  not  needed  in  writing  on  other 
materials  where  the  resistance  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  slate  to 
the  slate  pencil ;  and  that  it  establishes  habits  which  have  to  be 
unlearned  and  corrected  by  the  w'riting  masters.  Accordingly,  slates 
have  been  abolished  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  likew  ise  in  those  at 
Cambridge.  These  movements  show  a  disposition  to  faithful  study 
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of  the  important  subject  of  school  health  on  the  part  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  an  intelligent  public  opinion  behind  them.  Now  let  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  secure  a  properly  regulated  temperature  in  the 
country  school  houses,  where,  various  visits  have  convinced  us,  but 
little  attention  to  healthful  conditions  is  bestowed.  The  heat  is 
usually  almost  unendurable  in  at  least  one  such  country  school  that 
we  know  of,  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  colds  among  the 
scholars  is  thus  easily  accounted  for.  The  simple  expedient  of 
investing  in  a  thermometer  and  systematically  consulting  it  will  do 
something  toward  remedying  this  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
scholars  will  be  subserved  thereby. 

CAREFUL  attention  to  little  things  in  the  school  life  is  not  only 
required  by  a  sensitive  conscience  and  a  high  ideal  of  personal 
attainment,  but  it  has  a  positive  commercial  value.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  every  day  by  countless  incidents  in  business  life,  the  moral  of 
which  has  its  significant  relation  to  the  duty  of  teacher  as  well  as 
j)upil.  For  instance,  we  were  recently  interested  in  the  fate  of  a 
number  of  candidates  who  were  recommended  for  an  important 
))Osition  in  connection  with  a  large  business  house  having  a  capital  of 
several  millions.  The  winning  of  that  position  meant  an  attractive 
and  remunerative  life-work,  in  all  probability,  for  the  successful 
candidate.  We  happened  to  call  on  the  member  of  that  firm  having 
the  matter  in  charge  just  as  he  returned  from  a  conference  with  the 
other  members,  at  which  a  decision  had  been  reached  and  a  choice 
made  between  the  applicants.  He  laid  several  letters  before  us  and 
said  that  the  contest  was  very  close  between  the  writers  of  two  of 
them,  and  that  the  decision  had  finally  turned  in  favor  of  one  because 
of  the  neat  handwriting,  careful  wording,  and  business-like  heading 
and  addressing  of  his  letter.  Probably  the  candidate  himself  never 
will  know  about  this,  much  less  his  teachers  who  required  of  him 
carefulness  in  the  details  as  well  as  in  the  main  objects  of  his  school 
work.  All  the  same  it  counted  materially  in  his  favor,  and  the 
slovenly  methods  of  the  other  candidate  were  a  handicap  on  hig 
success.  Elaboration  of  the  point  is  not  needful.  *  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 
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The  Revolutionary  struggle,  with  its  battles  and  trials,  was  over. 
Poverty  stared  General  Francis  Marion  in  the  face ;  during  the  war 
his  property  had  wasted  away  until  it  was  much  reduced.  He 
was  appointed  commandant  of  Fort  Johnson,  with  a  liberal  salary, 
but  legislative  reformers  reduced  the  salary  to  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  General  had  never  married,  and  just  at  this  time, 
when  he  was  in  poverty  and  getting  old,  occurred  the  romance  of 
his  life.  Mary  Videau  was  a  wealthy  Huguenot  lady,  whose  years 
already  numbered  over  forty.  She  was  yet  single,  and  admiring 
the  bachelor  warrior,  she  delicately  exj)ressed  a  desire  to  some 
friends  to  become  his  Avife.  The  pleasant  se(iuel  to  this  little 
romance  was  that  they  were  married,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  dear  old  fairy  stories,  “  lived  happily  until  they  died.”  .Vfter 
his  marriage,  General  Marion  led  the  life  of  a  quiet,  hospitable 
Southern  gentleman.  His  death  occurred  in  1795,  and  his  bust 
words  were  an  index  to  his  lofty  character.  “  Thank  God,”  he 
said,  “  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  say,  that  since  I 
came  to  man’s  estate  I  have  never  intentionally  done  wrong  to 
any  one.” 

General  Marion  had  no  children,  but  adopted  a  grandson  of  his 
brother  Isaac  as  his  son  and  left  him  his  property.  The  name  of 
this  adopted  son  was  Francis  Dwight,  but  he  changed  it  to  Fran¬ 
cis  Marion.  A  granddaughter  of  his  (in  the  female  line)  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  p]llison  Capers,  Assistant  P]])iscopal  Rishoj)  of  South  ('ar- 
olina.  During  the  Confederate  war  he  was  a  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  was  wounded  no  less  than  thr(!e  times 
during  that  struggle.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  P.  E.  church 
after  the  war. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THK  TEACHERS’  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE.  FOURTH 
MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  MEMBERS. 

Every  where  the  call  is  for  better  teachers,  —  for  teachers  capable  of 
rising  above  the  mere  routine  of  their  daily  work  to  a  fair  conception 
of  the  important  task  that  is  theirs  in  the  training  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  immortal  soul.  It  is  this  element  that  must  consti¬ 
tute  the  j)rofessional  ])art  of  teaching.  The  teacher  who  rightly 
attains  this  will  not  be  less  efficient,  but  more  efficient,  in  the  routine 
work,  and  will  both  accomplish  more  and  enjoy  more  in  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

1.  ROUSSEAU’S  EMILE.  PAGES  100-130. 

28.  llow’  are  children  to  be  practically  trained  in  school  so  as 
to  “arm  them  against  unforseen  accidents?” 

2D.  Can  a  teacher  be  justified  in  adopting  a  willful  deception  in 
order  to  })romote  in  a  child  that  acuteness  of  perception  that  wdll 
detect  the  deception  ? 

oO.  \\'hat  relation  has  the  sense  of  sight  to  that  of  touch  in  its 
earliest  develoi)ment  ? 

31.  What  is  the  especial  great  advantage  in  drawing  from  objects 
rather  than  from  copy  ? 

32.  What  is  the  argument  for  combining  drawing  from  the  copy 
with  object  drawing  ? 

33.  What  advantages  has  experimental  geometry,  as  suggested  for 
Emile,  over  the  geometry  as  commonly  ])resented  by  theorem  and 
formal  demonstration  ? 

34. .  \\4ien  should  the  latter  properly  come  in  to  supplement  the 
former? 

35.  To  what  extent  should  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school¬ 
room  have  for  their  })urpose  muscular  dexterity  and  agility? 

3().  For  what  chief  purpose  are  the  arts  of  recitation  and  singing 
to  be  included  in  the  training  of  youth  ? 

37.  F rom  the  age  of  five  to  twelve,  can  all  needed  instruction  be 
acquired  through  experience  and  the  senses  under  any  conditions 
that  can  be  assumed  ? 
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II.  HERBART’S  PSYCHOLOGY.  PAGES  53-73. 

24.  Which  of  tlie  “  fiv'e  nen.'^es  ”  seem  sufficiently  complex  in 
respect  to  the  variety  of  sensuous  impressions  to  justify  the  narnin^^ 
of  more  than  five  distinct  senses. 

25.  What  constitutes  the  work  of  the  “  inner  sense  ?  ” 

2fi.  What  analogy  as  to  organ  or  function  can  be  traced  between 
this  “  inner  sense  ”  and  the  several  outer  senses  ? 

27.  What  test  may  serve  to  show  a  series-form  to  be  distinct  from 
another  series-form  in  which  it  might  otherwise  be  included? 

28.  In  what  matWr,  especially,  has  the  science  of  logic  tended  to 
obscure  the  findings  of  psychology  ? 

29.  Is  the  highest  value  of  the  reproduction  of  concepts  to  be 
found  along  the  line  of  memory  or  of  imagination  ? 

30.  What  bearing  may  the  determination  of  this  (juestion  have 
upon  the  methods  of  good  or  bad  teaching  ? 

III.  ADLER’S  MORAL  INSTRUCTION.  PAGES  63-79. 

29.  In  what  does  the  chief  value  of  fairy  tales,  as  educational 
material,  lie? 

30.  What  are  the  two  useful  results  of  stimulating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  by  pro[)er  fairy  tales  ? 

31.  What  are  the  reasons  for  telling  fairy  tales  to  children  rather 
than  giving  them  as  reading  exercises? 

32.  Would  it  be  better  to  let  the  fairy  tale  “  teach  its  own  moral  ’* 
than  to  use  the  tale  solely  for  its  moral  teaching? 

33.  Is  there  any  right  use  with  young  children  for  those  fairy 
tales  that  arouse  fear  and  distrust? 

34.  Do  the  conditions  of  the  primary  school  add  any  duties  of 
childhood  to  the  four  that  are  specified  in  this  connection  by  the 
author? 

35.  What  fairy  tales  can  you  add  to  any  of  the  four  classified 
lists? 


IV.  FROEBEL’S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN.  PAGES  128-139. 

31.  The  purpose  of  the  school  and  of  its  work  is  to  give  to  the 
child  the  inner  relations  and  meanings  of  what  was  before  merely 
external  and  unrelated. 

32.  However  inefficient  the  teacher  may  be,  the  child  naturally 
comes  to  him  with  a  spirit  of  faith  and  hope. 

33.  The  intensive  power  decreases  and  the  extensive  power  increases 
in  passing  from  youth  to  old  age. 

34.  Errors  in  dealing  with  these  powers  result  in  serious  and 
permanent  harm. 
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35.  The  essential  work  of  the  school  is  to  associate  facts  into 
principles,  not  to  teach  isolated  facts.  ’ 

36.  The  personality  and  the  surroundings  of  the  child  constitute 
the  essential  subjects  of  school  instruction. 

V.  PICKARD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  PAGES  49-08. 

36.  The  superintendent’s  ability  to  lead  should  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  by  himself  and  by  others. . 

37.  This  ability  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  experience. 

38.  It  rerpiires  familiarity  with  the  current  work  and  thought  of 
fellow-laborers  in  the  profession. 

39.  The  wise  superintendent  must  be  progressive  and  at  the  .same 
time  conservative. 

40.  Care  to  be  exercised  in  giving  and  in  valuing  written  recom¬ 
mendations  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers. 

41.  The  written  examination  of  candidates  as  a  first  test  of 
(jualifications. 

42.  Trial  in  the  school  room  to  be  provided  for  candidates  before 
permanent  appointment  is  made. 

43.  Inspection  of  work  after  appointment  the  only  basis  of  the 
suj)erintendent’s  confidence  in  the  teacher. 

44.  He  should  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  by  dictat¬ 
ing  detailed  modes  of  procedure. 

45.  He  will  need  to  helj)  some  teachers  to  better  Avork  by 
restraint ;  others  by  encouragement. 

4().  Patience  and  justice  should  characterize  his  dealing  with  all 
his  teachers  under  all  circumstances. 

47.  His  helpfulness  must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  between 
his  teachers  and  himself. 

48.  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  should  rest 
])rimarily  upon  his  recommendation. 

VI.  LAURIE’S  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.  PAGES  106-171. 

LECTURE  VII. 

37.  The  first  specialized  schools  or  universities  were  the  out¬ 
growth  of  individual  zeal  in  teaching  and  in  learning. 

38.  Their  aim  was  to  minister  to  the  immediate  practical  needs 
of  society. 

39.  The  medical  school  at  Salernum  was  the  first  to  be  entitled 
to  the  name  of  university. 

40.  Its  fame  originated  with  the  monastery  established  by  Bene¬ 
dict  in  528. 

41.  The  body  of  teachers  evidently  w&s  organized  as  a  “  college  ” 
during  the  eleventh  century. 
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42.  The  degree  conferred  at  Salernum  constituted  a  license  to 
practise  rather  than  to  teacli. 

43.  The  schools  of  law,  of  theology  and  of  medicine,  constituted 
a  university  at  Naples. 

LECTURE  vm. 

44.  A  school  of  Roman  law,  established  at  Bologna,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  teaching  of  Irnerius. 

45.  Out  of  small  beginnings  there  grew  a  great  university  school 
numbering  its  students  by  thousands. 

46.  Organization  of  the  students  for  mutual  help  and  for  common 
protection  from  civic  interference  lead  to  special  assumed  i)rivilege8, 
recognized  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  pope. 

LECTURE  IX. 

47.  From  the  impetus  of  Abelard’s  teaching  in  philosojihy,  Baris 
became  the  center  of  theological  study. 

48.  Disruiition  of  the  Paris  university  in  1221),  in  conseijnence  of 
civic  interference  with  assumed  jirivilcges  of  the  students. 

49.  The  university  as  a  self-regulating  body. 

VII.  PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLECT.  PACES  99-113. 

21.  The  beginnings  of  speeeh  acquirement  are  expremve,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  inarticulate  sounds. 

22.  The  impressive  processes  in  speech  acquirement  are  manifest 
at  first  in  look  and  gesture  when  a  meaning  of  words  is  partially 
recognized. 

23.  Later,  in  the  imperfectly  spoken  replies  to  simple  questions, 
there  is  manifest  a  central  jirocess  uniting  the  impressive  with  the 
expressive  functions. 

24.  The  details  of  speech  acquirement  must  vary  with  difl'erent 
children,  and  will  be  largely  determined  b}’  surroundings. 

25.  The  earliest  vocal  utterances  in  crying  consist  of  vowel  sounds. 

26.  In  the  case  presented  a  single  complex  vowel  constituted  the 
sole  utterance  for  a  period  of  fiv'e  weeks. 

27.  The  first  consonant  heard  on  the  forty-third  day. 

28.  Association  of  several  consonants  with  the  vowels  during  the 
period  from  the  sixth  week  to  the  sixth  month. 

29.  During  this  period  all  utterances  of  sound  are  expiratory. 

30.  Syllables  pronounced  to  the  child  were  first  correctly  repeated 
in  the  eleventh  month. 

31.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  child  but  begins  to  manifest 
an  association  of  an  articulation  with  an  idea. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  FHKNCH  EXI’ERT  OX  THE  EXHIBITS  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLISHING 
HOUSES  AT  CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  called  forth  by  the  Chicago 
Exposition  is  that  of  the  exhibits  of  publishers  and  book-sellers,  by 
M.  Henri  le  Soudier. 

Two  tasks  were  committed  to  M.  Soudier,  —  first,  to  secure  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  state  and  future  possibilities  of  the  trade 
in  French  books  in  the  United  States,  with  suggestions  of  such 
reforms  as  it  might  seem  well  to  adopt ;  second,  a  comparative 
survey  of  the  French  book  exhibits  and  those  of  other  countries. 
Both  subjects  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  report  has 
scarcely  less  interest  for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  book  trade. 

M.  Soudier  recognizes  that  Germany  is  the  only  serious  competitor 
against  France  in  our  market.  The  lessons  which  he  draws  for  his 
countrymen  upon  this  jioint  need  not,  however,  concern  us  here  ;  we 
are  interested,  rather,  to  know  his  impressions  of  the  various  exhibits, 
and  especially  of  the  German.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Germany  was  not  represented  in  the  Paris  Expositions  of  1878  and 
1S89,  and  hence  the  Columbian  E.xposition  afforded  the  French  the 
first  opportunity  in  twenty  years  for  effective  comparisons  with  their 
rivals.  To  the  credit  of  M.  Soudier,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  been 
thoroughly  impartial  in  his  estimate  of  the  German  exhibit,  praising 
both  the  quality  and  the  method  of  display.  The  value  of  his 
appreciative  criticism  is  enhanced  by  the  added  details  as  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  most  important  German  publishing  houses. 

While  plac'ing  no  exhibit  above  those  of  the  French  publishers,  as 
regards  quality  or  effective  arrangement,  he  notes  the  keener  business 
instinct  that  led  the  German  exhibitors  to  give  the  public  freer  aocess 
to  their  treasures.  He  advises  his  countrymen  to  abandon  the 
exclusive  use  of  closed  cases;  “only  works  of  great  value,”  he  says, 

“  should  be  under  lock  and  key  ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
risks.” 

He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  American  book  exhibits,  noting 
in  jiarticular,  the  excellence  of  paper  and  type.  The  display  of 
literature  for  children  interested  him,  but  most  of  all,  the  number^ 
enterprise  and  equipment  of  our  libraries.  It  did  not  escape  his 
attention,  that  the  majority  of  the  patrons  are  women,  and  hence 
their  tastes  and  preferences  determine  largely  the  choice  of  books. . 
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“  This  intellectual  predominance  of  the  feminine  element,”  he  says, 
“  assures  a  large  place  to  works  of  literature  and  romances  in  the 
public  libraries.” 

In  summing  up  his  conclusions,  after  reference  to  the  publishing 
activity  in  (xermany,  he  says,  “  if  the  United  Shites  produce  less? 
they  achieve  surprising  results,  thanks  to  their  admirable  processes, 
fine  paper  and  perfected  implements.” 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Activity  in  respect  to  building,  and  the  increase  of  general  resources, 
marks  the  current  history  of  the  facidtt's  (University)  of  Montpellier. 
The  new  scientific  laboratories  are  well  advanced.  Funds  for  the 
biological  institute  have  been  pledged  to  the  amount  of  840,000  from 
the  state,  and  an  equal  sum  from  the  city.  The  zoological  station  at 
Cette  is  in  process  of  construction,  the  department  of  Herault  having 
given  82000,  the  city  of  Montpellier  810,000,  and  the  town  of  Cette 
815,000  for  this  purpose.  The  natural  outcome  of  these  increased 
provisions  is  an  increase  in  students  ;  the  total  for  1893  was  lofiO, 
exceeding  by  143  the  total  of  the  previous  year;  of  these,  570  were 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  368  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

PRUSSIA. 

In  1893-94,  the  budget  for  the  Prussian  Universities  amounted  to 
8102,225  for  administration  purposes,  and  to  81,2()1,474  for  salaries. 
The  latter  item  has  increased  by  92  per  cent,  in  25  years. 

The  following  showing,  with  respect  to  salaries,  is  from  a  compila¬ 
tion  published  in  Italy,  /.  e.,  Appunti  di  Statisticn  comparnta  circa  gli 
onorari  dei  profemori  delle  Univemita  in  alcuni  Stati  d'  Eurnpay 

In  Bavaria,  the  salaries  of  professors  range  from  81000  to  82850. 
Twenty  professors  receive  the  lowest  sum  mentioned,  one  only  the 
highest;  the  average  salary  is  about  814(XJ. 

Outside  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  salaries  range  about  as  follows  : 

Strasburg,  8475  to  82850. 

Erlangen,  810(X). 

Giessen,  8950  to  81425. 

Heidelberg,  8820  to  82520. 

Leipzig,  8960  to  83050. 

Postock,  8830  to  81350. 

Tubingen,  8960  to  81050. 

These  salaries  are  increased,  in  most  instances,  by  tuition  fees. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  University  salaries  range  from  8640  to  81140. 

In  France,  professors  of  the  Paris  faculties  receive  from  82400  to 
83000  annually,  and  of  the  departmental  faculties,  from  81200  to 
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S2200.  The  salaries  at  Cambridge  University  are  from  $1450  to 
$4800.  Scotch  Universities  show  the  following  : 

Glasgow,  $48(5  to  $2810. 

Saint  Andrews,  $480  to  $2910. 

Aberdeen,  $1870  to  $7000. 

These  sums  are  often  doubled,  and  even  tripled,  by  various 
bonuses ;  especially  is  this  the  case  at  Glasgow.  The  salaries  in  the 
Kdinburgh  faculty  of  medicine  run  from  $950  to  $2000,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  extra  emoluments  which  greatly  exceed  the  original  sum.  In 
the  State  Universities  of  Belgium  (Ghent  and  Uiege)  professors 
receive  a  tixed  amount  of  $1400,  which  may  be  increased  by  from 
$200  to  $(100.  At  Barcelona,  Spain.  $700  to  $2000  is  the  range  ;  in 
Holland,  at  Groningen  and  Leyden,  $1(500  to  $2400;  at  Amsterdam, 
$1800  to  $200(1.  In  Prussia,  salaries  are  from  $18(X)  to  $25(X)  at 
Helsingfors,  $1700  at  Kiew  and  Saint  Petersburg,  and  from  $680  to 
$700  at  Varsovia. 

In  Switzerland,  the  minimum  and  maximum  are;  At  Basle,  $600 
and  $800,  respectively  ;  at  Berne,  $460  and  $11(X) ;  at  Geneva,  $200 
and  $2400;  at  Zurich,  $600  and  $1200.  Professors  are  entitled  to 
pensions  in  nearly  all  European  countries. 

The  bill  for  the  sui)pres8ion  of  six  out  of  the  seventeen  Italian 
Universities,  drawn  up  by  M.  Martini,  formerly  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  noticed  in  “  Education  ”  of  April,  1898.  The  project 
was  supported  by  a  report  which  is  reviewed  very  fully  in  the 
November  i.ssue  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  V  Enseignement.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  by  Hoejdi  (Milan),  the  report  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  current  literature  of  education.  Naturally  it  relates 
chiefly  to  the  status  of  university  work  in  Italy,  but  its  interest  for 
the  general  student  is  enhanced  by  the  comparative  views  with  which 
it  abounds.  M.  Martini  urges  the  suppression  of  a  few  universitiesi 
that  the  remainder  may  be  more  vigorous  and  fruitful.  He  notes 
that  France  has  only  one  group  of  faculties  (/.  e.,  a  university)  for 
every  2,556,138  inhabitants,  Germany  one  for  every  2,471,423,  while 
Italy  would  have  one  for  every  1,774,024,  if  the  seventeen  were 
equally  distributed.  The  want  of  such  distribution  is  simply  an 
added  reason  for  the  change  j)roposed.  Necessarily  a  number  of  the 
universities  have  but  meagre  attendance,  with  a  |)roportionate 
increase  of  expenditure  per  capita.  At  Parma,  Sienna,  and  Sassari,  a 
student  costs  the  state  $220  per  annum  ;  at  Turin  only  $60.  At 
Sienna,  in  1891-’92,  there  were  but  104  students  for  16  professors. 
Meanwhile,  provision  is  wanting  for  many  lines  of  scientific  work  and 
the  prestige  of  superior  instruction  in  Italy  is  threatened.  While 
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these  facts  are  everywhere  recognized,  the  proposition  to  suppress  the 
smaller  universities  is  destined  to  meet  with  serious  opposition. 
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The  Ivondon  School  Board  election  resulted  practically  in  the 
defeat  of  the  clerical  extremists.  The  Moderates  will  have  a  majority 
of  three  as  against  a  majority  of  fifteen  on  the  old  Board.  Of  the 
three,  one  is  an  independent  and  at  least  two  others  opposed  to  any 
disturbance  of  the  existing  settlement  of  the  religious  problem.  So 
fiir  as  actual  votes  go,  the  Progressives  had  a  majority  of  nearly 
150, 000  and  their  candidates  led  the  poll  in  every  district.  The 
interest  now  centers  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Board.  The 
proposition  to  appoint  an  outsider  as  chairman  meets  with  much 
favor. 

Mature  presents  the  following  summary  of  a  return  recently  made 
to  the  British  “Department  of  Science  and  Art.”  “The  total 
amount  spent  on  technical  education  during  the  year  18l)2-’03,  in 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  was  §2,048,500,  and  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  toUil  amount  allocated  to  technical  education  for  the  year 
1803- ’04  was  §3,481,640.  Forty-one  out  of  the  forty-nine  county 
councils  in  England  are  applying  the  whole  of  the  residue  received 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (('ustoms  and  Excise)  Act  to  technical 
education,  and  eight  a  ]»art  of  it  to  the  same  purpose.  Of  the 
councils  of  the  sixty-one  county  boroughs,  fifty-three  are  devoting 
the  whole  of  the  residue  to  technical  education,  and  seven  a  [)art 
of  it.  The  thirteen  county  councils  and  the  three  county  boroughs 
in  Wales  and  Monmouth  are  not  only  devoting  the  whole  of  the 
residue  to  intermediate  and  technical  education,  but  six  of  them  are 
also  levying  a  rate,  or  making  grants  out  of  the  rates,  for  the  same 
purpo.se.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  twenty-three  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  county  councils  are  applying  the  available  funds  to  technical 
education,  and  seven  a  |)art.  Of  the  104  burghs  and  police  burghs, 
however,  122  are  applying  the  whole  to  the  relief  of  rates.” 

The  estimated  appropriation  for  elementary  education  in  Spain  for 
the  current  year  is  §5,829,810,  /.  c.,  §5,244,932  from  municipalities, 
§371.152  from  the  provinces,  and  §213,730  from  the  state.  This  is  at 
the  average  rate  of  34  cents  per  capita  of  population.  The  annual 
appropriation  from  the  State  alone  for  the  Catholic  denomination  is 
§8,000,000. 

School  excursions  are  becoming  a  common  feature  of  Normal 
School  methods  in  Spain,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  students  of 
both  sexes  partici[)ate  in  the  exercise. 
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A  medical  school  for  women  is  again  projected  at  St.  Petersburg. 
This  endeavor  is  attributed  to  Prince  Wolkonsky,  whose  eloquent 
address  on  the  education  of  his  country-women  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  attended  the  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago. 

A.  T.  S. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acoommodati-  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post  paid 
on  the  reeeipt  of  price,  almost  any  tK)ok  review'ed  in  these  columns. 

l*ROGKE.ss  IN  Language,  with  Hptvial  reference  to  Enjslit^h,  by  Otto  Jes- 
persen,  I’h.  I).,  ProfeFSor  of  Paipliph  in  the  University  of  Copenlia^ren, 
author  of  “The  Articulations  of  Speech  Sounds,”  etc.,  is  an  exceedingly 
thorough  and  pains-taking  investigation  of  some  of  the  deeper  problems 
that  now  engage  the  attention  of  students  of  philological  science.  It  is  a 
hook  for  scholars  by  a  most  scholarly  author,  who  will  take  any  trouble 
and  venture  any  expediture  of  mental  effort  to  gain  or  verify  the  smallest 
fact.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  book  is  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  a  profoundly  scientific  spirit,  and  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  an 
obscure,  diflicult,  but  interesting  subject.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
$1.90. 

The  Step  by  Step  Pkimer  in  Burnz*  Pronouncing  Print,  by  Eliza 
Boardrnan  Burnz,  presents  the  pronunciation  of  English  words  as  clearly 
and  exactly  as  possible,  without  change  of  spelling.  It  is  an  admirable 
book  for  beginners  in  J^nglish,  whether  little  folks  in  the  primary  schools, 
or  foreigners  who  crowd  our  shores  and  find  it  so  difficult  to  master 
our  language.  The  objects  secured  are  clear  articulation,  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  sounds  and  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  learning  to  read.  The  book  is  recommended  by  high  authorities 
in  the  educational  world.  It  is  published  by  Burnz  &  Co.,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  on  another  page. 

St.  Roc  kwell’s  LrrrLE  Brother,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cheever,  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  books  of  the  season  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
and  its  interest  and  profitableness  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  age 
either.  No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  desire  enkindled  in  the 
soul  to  be  a  better  and  more  brotherly  member  of  the  race.  The  story  is 
the  working  out  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  adoption,  by  a  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Club-man,  of  a  little  fatherle.«s  and  motherless  New  York 
strc'et  waif.  The  final  success  attained  was  wrought  out  by  no  conventional 
methods,  and  the  touches  of  human  nature  througliout  the  book  are  provo¬ 
cative  of  laughter  and  tears.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  book  for  Sunday 
School  libraries.  Boston :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society,  $1.50. 

Religion  and  Business  is  a  neat  volume  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Stimson,  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  men  of  aflairs.  New  York,  Anson 
n.  F.  Randolph  &  Company,  75  cents.  From  the  same  house  we  have  Fun¬ 
damentals,  a  brief  unfolding  of  the  basal  truths  of  the  Christian  Faith,  by 
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W.  Fialier  Mark  wick,  price  75  cents;  and  Forty  Witnesses  to  Success,  a 
series  of  talks  to  young  men,  by  Charles  Townsend.  This  book  is  based  on 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  merchants,  bankers  and 
others  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  in  life. 

Physiology  for  Beginners,  by  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
I.«ewis  E.  Shore,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  compact  treatise  designed 
for  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  is 
well  done  and  the  book  ought  to  find  a  place  in  many  schools.  New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  75  cents. 

A  Moral  Blot,  a  novel  by  Sigmund  B.  Alexander,  is  a  poor  attempt  to 
clotbe  a  “dime  novel”  in  the  garb  of  respectability.  We  can  find  little 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  which  can  help  no  one  and  has 
infinite  possibilities  of  harm  for  some.  The  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn  will  soon  issue :  Cicero,  de  Ora- 
tore.  Book  1,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Owen,  Lafayette  College.  Horace,  Odes  and 
Epodes,  by  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago.  Ovid,  Selections  from 
the  Metamorphoses,  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Wiggins,  University  of  the  South.  Burke’s 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  by  Prof.  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  University 
of  California.  Tennyson’s  Elaine,  by  Fanny  More  McCauley,  Winchester 
School,  Baltimore.  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N. 
Painter,  Roanoke  College. 

Because  I  Love  You  is  a  beautiful  book  of  poems  of  love,  selected  and 
carefully  arranged  by  Anna  E.  Mack.  One  is  surprised  at  the  wide  range 
of  thought  which  here  finds  expression.  The  compiler  has  ranged  far  and 
wide  to  get  the  choicest  material  for  this  book.  Among  the  contributing 
authors  are  Edwin  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Burns, 
Byron,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey,  Coleridge,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Emerson, 
Gilder,  Goethe, '  Havergal,  Hayne,  Hood,  Holmes,  Holland,  Hugo,  Hunt, 
Ingelow,  Kingsley,  Lucy  Larcom,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Marston,  Morris,  Nora 
Perry,  E.  S.  Phelps,  Riley,  Rossetti,  Saxe,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Sted- 
man,  Stoddard,  Swinburne,  Taylor,  Tennyson,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edith  Thomas, 
Whittier,  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  These  poems  are 
judiciously  selected  and  are  full  of  life  and  passion.  The  book  will  make  a 
charming  holiday  gift.  Young  lovers  and  all  lovers  of  true  poetry  will 
delight  in  it.  It  is  most  beautifully  brought  out  by  the  publishers,  Lee  & 
Shephard,  Boston. 

History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading  from  the  Best 
Historians,  Biographers  and  Specialists.  Their  own  words  in  a  complete 
system  of  history  for  all  uses,  extending  to  all  countries  and  subjects,  and 
representing  for  both  readers  and  students  the  better  and  newer  literature  of 
history  in  the  English  language.  By  J.  N.  Lamed,  President  American 
Library  Association.  With  numerous  historical  maps  from  original  studies 
and  drawings  by  Alan  C.  Reiley.  In  five  imperial  volumes.  Vol.  I,  A- Elba; 
Vol.  II,  Eldo-Grea ;  Vol.  Ill,  Gree-Nibe.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Publishers.  Charles  .Jacobus,  General 
Agent,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Four  volumes  of  this  great  work  are 
now  ready  for  the  public,  and  the  fifth  and  last  volume  will  soon  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  book-making.  Instead  of  the 
more  or  less  random  quotations  of  the  ordinary  encyclopaedia,  the  very 
choicest  selections  from  the  most  “classic”  writers  on  every  conceivable 
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historical  subject  have  been  selected  by  a  master-mind  and  arranged  in  the 
most  accessible  and  convenient  form  ;  so  that  instead  of  being  obliged  to  hunt 
for  hours,  or  days,  or  even  weeks,  for  the  quotation  and  authority  which  is 
wanted,  the  student,  editor,  statesman,  or  other  seeker  for  historical  illustra¬ 
tion,  linds  his  work  done  for  him  better  than  he  could  do  it  for  himself.  In 
these  days  of  high  pressure  and  concentration  of  effort,  this  is  a  service  that 
will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  vast  numbers  of  men  in  different  walks  of  life. 
The  study  of  history  has  in  the  past  few  years  become  almost  an  exact  science, 
and  the  age  is  fond  of  historical  illustration  because  it  is  a  scientific  or  truth- 
loving  age.  Theories,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  men,  can  be  convincingly  stated.  Hence,  the  method  of  historical 
reference  has  become  very  common  with  clergymen,  teachers,  debaters  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  all  other  public  speakers  and  writers.  This  creates  a 
demand  for  just  such  a  work  as  that  furnished  in  these  sumptuous  volumes, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  foretell  that  in  the  future  no  books  will  be  more 
consulted,  whether  in  the  private  or  the  public  libraries  of  our  country,  than 
l.arned’8  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading. 

A  book  has  just  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Puritan  Publishing 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  supplies  such  a  felt  want  that  it  is  sure  to 
find,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  lodgement  in  every  well-equipped  library,  whether 
public  or  private.  It  is  a  DictiONARY  of  United  States  History,  1492-1894, 
by  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  This  volume  gives  in  compact  form, 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  every  important  fact  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  with  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  all  important  expressions  such 
as  “The  Monroe  Doctrine,”  “The  Declaration  of  Paris,”  “The  San  Domingo 
Question,”  “  The  Personal  Liberty  I.«aws,”  etc.  (these  being  examples  taken  at 
random  as  we  turn  the  pages),  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  every  person,  whether  American  or  otherwise,  who  has  any  claim  to 
notice  in  connection  with  our  national  life.  It  is  a  book  which  every  student, 
every  teacher,  every  newspaper  man,  every  librarian,  in  short,  everyone,  what¬ 
ever  his  calling,  who  wishes  to  have  within  reach  the  easy  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  things  which  everyone  ought  to  know,  will  want  to  own  as  soon  as  he 
inspects  it.  The  author’s  name  is  a  good  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  has  been  done,  and  the  plan  as  well  as  the  execution  is  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  completeness.  We  cannot  commend  it  too  highly  to 
our  readei-s  as  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  books  of  the  season.  Sold 
by  subscription. 

Micah  Clarke  is  a  very  interesting  story  of  Monmouth’s  Rebellion,  told 
in  that  vivid,  realistic  way  for  which  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  become  justly 
famous.  Our  hero  is  a  strapping  young  fellow,  full  of  pluck  and  bravery 
which  is  tested  again  and  again  as  the  story  proceeds.  Besides  being  intensely 
enjoyable  this  book  contains  considerable  historic  matter.  Boys  will  be 
delighted  with  and  profited  by  it.  New  York :  Ixingmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  Hilltop  Summer,  by  Alyn  Yates  Keith,  is  a  bright,  breezy  story  of  a 
summer  sojourn  in  a  country  town.  The  author  has  a  graceful  pen  and  depicts 
in  charming  style  the  scenes,  incidents,  and  people  of  a  New  England  town. 
A  reading  of  the  little  story  gives  to  one  a  delightful  picture  of  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ones  on  the  hilltops  and  in  the  valleys,  and  the  picture  lives  in  the 
memory  for  many  a  day.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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In  Mollie  Millek,  Mrs.  Effie  W.  Merriman  has  told  a  story  which  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  any  boy  and  girl  and  a  valuable  aid  to  parents.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  struggles  and  trials  of  some  young  folks  who  are  endeavoring  to  rise 
above  their  circumstances  and  Ijecome  of  some  use  in  the  world.  The  story  is 
full  of  incidents,  is  bright,  fresh,  clean  and  wholesome.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

A  Manual  of  Analysis  and  Parsing,  by  Martha  K.  Orne,  contains  a 
large  number  of  classified,  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences,  designed 
to  be  as  a  supplement  to  any  grammar.  The  sentences  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  and  discrimination,  and  teachers  will  find  the  book  a  valuable  all}’ 
in  their  grammar  lessons.  Boston  :  Lee  Shepard. 

Ele.mextary  Chemistry,  by  George  R.  White,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
is  a  work  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  a  further  course 
in  college.  The  lessons  are  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner  and  the  student 
is  compelled  to  find  out  all  things  for  himself.  The  experiments  are  those 
given  by  the  author  to  his  own  pupils  and  the  manual  grew  up  in  his  own 
laboratory.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

I  Am  AV’^ell!  by  C.  W.  Post,  is  a  treatise  on  cure  by  natural  suggestion. 
The  author  has  given  long  and  deep  thought  to  the  subject,  and  writes  out  of  a 
full  heart  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  the  modern  system  of  cure  by 
physicians  of  the  regular  schools  of  medicine.  He  advises  the  casting  of 
physics  to  the  dogs,  and  ui-ges  upon  all  suffering  from  any  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  to  adopt  a  method  of  mental  treatment  the  efficacy  of  which  is,  to  his 
mind,  unquestioned  by  those  trying  it.  Explicit  directions  are  given  to  all  de¬ 
siring  to  practice  the  system.  The  book  is  quite  free  from  the  mystical  terms 
so  common  in  such  works  and  is  intensly  readable.  It  is  suggestive,  and  will 
doubtless  convince  many,  of  the  truth  of  the  author’s  theories.  Boston  :  l.«e  & 
Shepard. 


The  Christmii-s  nuiniHjr  of  Hnrprr's  Mnonzinr  is  notaldc  for  the  first  chapters  of  a  new 
story,  “The  Simpletons,”  by  Thomas  Ilanly,  aud  an  incomparable  fnrtlier  fable  of  con¬ 
tents,  covering  a  rich  field  of  literature,  art,  travel  and  a<lvent>ire. Robert  Grant, 

whose  story,  “  A  Bachelor’s  Christmas,”  was  a  irreat  success  last  year,  contributes  to 
Scribner's  Magiiziiie  for  Decemlwr  another  Christmas  story,  entitled  “Tlie  Matrimonial 

Tontine  Benefit  As8o<‘iation.” - The  Pt/piilar  Science  Moiithli/  continues  to  give  to  the 

general  public,  in  a  simple  ami  readable  way.  the  latest  facts  and  theories  of  the 
scientists.  .An  article  of  value  to  eilucators,  in  the  January  number,  is  Professor  Snlly’s 

“Psychological  and  Theological  Ideas,”  in  the  Studies  of  childluMKi  series. - McClure's 

Mnpazine  for  January  continues  the  thorough  and  interesting  stmiy  of  NapoU-on,  la-gun 
in  a  previous  number.  Professor  Drummond  contributes  a  secoixl  pajK-r  on  1*.  L. 

Moody. - The  AtlinUic  Monthly  for  December  has  a  timely  article  on  Christmas  Eve  and 

Christmas  Day  at  an  English  Country  House,  by  Sir  Edwanl  Strachey. - LippincoU's 

Miumzine  contains  a  stirring  story  by  Francis  C.  Regal,  showing  how  a  plucky  reporter 

defeatist  a  <'onspiracy  and  brought  the  criminals  to  justice. - The  Deceml>er  Arena 

opens  with  a  fine  article  on  “The  Real  Significance  of  the  World’s  Parliament  of 
Religions,”  by  Profeasor  F.  Max  Muller,  and  the  frontispiece  gives  an  excellent  iK)rtrait 

of  this  distinguished  author. - The  Jenness  Milltr  Monthhj  is  packisl  full  of  Christmas 

chi'cr. - Itabyhmnt  maintains  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  is  indispensable  to 

mothers. - The  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Ginn  &  Comimny)  gives  us  the  conclusion  of 

Professor  R.  Mayo-Smith’s  study  of  the  “Assimilation  of  Nationalities  by  the  Uniti'd 
8taU“s,”  and  is  otherwise  full  of  material  of  profound  interest  to  students  of  public 
questions. 


